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Iysantty (concluded ),—Non-criminality of 
madmen. Crimes committed during lucid 
intervals. The wills of the insane not valid. 
Eccentricity not insanity. Probable dura- 
tion of insanity, Average of recoveries in 
public establishments, Medical certificates 
of insanity. Confinement of the wmsane. 
Cases De lunatico inquirendo. Medical evi- 
dence. Distinction between weakness and 
unsoundness of mind, Lunatic asylums. 
Protection af persons non compos, by the 
law. Definition of medical men hy the 
Lunacy Act. Clauses in the Lunacy Act 
respecting medical certificates of insanity, 
lunatic paupers, medical visitors at asylums, 
unlicensed lunatic houses. Forms of the 
medical certificates. 


GentirMeNn :—As insanity vitiates every 
act—and without sound mind there can be 
no legal consent—so, on the other hand, no 
criminality can attach to the deeds of a 
madman. That is, therefore, another reason 
for inquiring closely into cases of lunacy 
and idiotism, as the plea of one or the other 
is often set up in bar of execution. If idiotcy 
be proved, the prisoner must be discharged 
the indictment, and placed in safe custody ; 
if he be a lunati@ the same is the case, 
wiless it be proved that he is in a lucid 
interval; but if it be proved that he was 
actually insane when the crime was com- 
mitted, although he be now in a lucid in- 
terval, then he must be discharged. Be- 


the grounds for granting certificates to con- 

fine lunatics, it is to take some 

notice of the meaning of the term lucid 
No, 709, 


interval.* This term does not imply a sim- 
ple remission of the malady, but a total 
suspension of it, a complete, although tem- 
porary, restoration of reason. 

The law on this head is explicit—“ it is 
not enough to show that the act was actus 
sapienti conveniens, for that may happen 
many ways; but it must be proved to be 
actus sapientis, aud to proceed from judg- 
ment, and deliberation, else the presump- 
tion continues.”+ The law always regards 
the possibility of a lunatie’s recovering his 
senses, at least per intervallis ; but these 
intervals, or lucid intervals, are not mere 
intermissions of the violent symptoms of 
the disease, nor a cooler moment, nor an 
abatement of pain or violence, or relaxation 
from a higher state of torture, nor the relief of 
a mind from excessive oppression. It is 
that space during which the mind, having 
thrown off the disease, has recovered its 
general habit. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, that the mind should have recovered 
its pristine strength and vigour,’ to con- 
stitute a lucid interval; but it is essential 
that the party should be equal to the con- 
duct of the common affairs of life, and 
that ordinary people may think him so. 
The term is, therefore, relative; but the 
recovery must at the time be complete. 
The ascertaining this point is, perhaps, 
one of the most difficult connected with 
insanity, in order te arrive at a safe con- 
clusion; for lunatics are often sufficiently 
cunning to carry on a plan, and succeed in 
imposing upon their attendants. In deter- 
mining, therefore, on the actual existence 
of a lucid interval, the examinations of the 
physician should be frequently repeated, 
and the conduct of the lunatic closely in- 
vestigated, in every state ia which he can 
be placed. In many instances, an insane 
person will so frame his conversation and 
behaviour, as to appear in perfect posses- 
sion of his reasoning faeulties ; but, if the 
discourse be protracted and varied, the 
subject which is the disordered point in 
the madman’s understanding, being brought 
forward, the presence of the disease will 


Collinson, p. 43. 
Huargrave'’s Coke on b. 1. 
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soon manifest itself, and the individual in 
eonversation with the supposed sane man 
be soon convinced of the hastiness of his 
decision. Sometimes, however, the mind 
of the lunatic is aware of the point of in- 
sanity, and evades questions which lead to 
display it. 

There is an intermittent species of lu- 
nacy, also, in which the paroxysm returns 
at stated intervals, generally once, twice, 
or three times a year; and it lasts several 
weeks, the subject of the hallucination 
being almost always the same ; in this case 
a person is considered quite capable of 
managing his affairs. The whole life of 
Cowrer the poet consisted of a series of 
lucid intervals, and paroxysms of insanity. 
The celebrated m of Lucretius, “ De- 
Rerum Natura,” was written during the 
lucid intervals of intermittent insanity. 


The existence of this state may be dis- 
covered in various ways. 


One symptom 
almost conclusive of a lucid interval, is the 
acknowledged consciousness of the patient 
of having laboured under false ideas, when 
the subject on which his insanity hinged 
becomes the matter of conversation, But 
for legal purposes this must be clear and 
perfect; and it is only under such circum- 
stances that any disposition of property 
can take place. 

On equally sound principles, every person 
making a will is presumed to be of sound 
mind, until the contrary be proved ; and 
this proof must rest chiefly on the opinion 
of medical witnesses ; for a will may pre- 
sent the utmost propriety in its provisions, 
and yet constitute no conclusive evidence 
of the sanity of the testator, as CoLLinson 
remarks :—“ The testator may have acted 
reasonably by accident, or the will may 
have been the production of another. An 
old man in his second childhood, who can- 
not remember his name; a paralytic, re- 
duced to such astate; or one whom exces- 
sive, continued intoxication, has deprived 
of the use of his understanding and reason, 
cannot make a will. But a man of weak 
understanding, between a wise man and a 
fool, is not disabled from making a will. 
Ali these points are determined chiefly by 
medical evidence, and much discretion is 
requisite in the medical witness ; for high 
reputation and celebrity in the profession 
will not enhance the value of evidence be- 
fore an English judge, if the case be not 
clear.’”* 

It must also be kept in recollection, that 
a subsequent insanity, in a person who is 
naturally eccentric, does not reflect back 
on his peculiarities the charge of real 
insanity. In giving an opinion, therefore, 
on a case of this kind, you are to set aside 
the impression which any eccentricities 


may have made upon you at a former pe- 
riod, however it may have led you to an- 
ticipate insanity, aud judge solely from the 
existing symptoms. This is well stated ina 
judgmentof Sir J. Nicuo, inacanse, Horny 
vr. Hosy, argued afier Michaelmas Term, 
1828. “The deceased,” said the learned 
judge, “ was a person of great singularity 
of character: he was odd and eccentric, 
vain and boastful ; had collected china and 
books, prints and plate, in his house, which 
he was proud of displaying. He was not 
weary of telling their history again and 
again—decies repetita placebit. He was 
fond of his garden, his flowers, his green- 
house plants; he liked to exhibit them, and 
to boast of their great value ; and, as ama- 
teurs frequented him, he was a little sus- 
picious that they were stolen by his job- 
gardener. He was also irritable, and 
liable to excitement, passionate, and vio- 
lent. It is not, then, extraordinary, that a 
person of this temperament should finally 
become actually insane; and it has been 
justly argued that this subsequent insa- 
nity reflects back on these eccentricities a 
semblance of an insane tendency and cha- 
racter, but it will not convert them into 
proofs of actual insanity already existing. 
They may be either symptoms of ultimate 
derangement, or collateral accompaniments 
of existing disease, if other acts, decidedly 
insane, could be shown, but not insanity, 
per 

There is one condition relative to wills 
which should render you cautious in wit- 
nessing them, namely, “ if in the testament 
there be a mixture of wisdom and folly ;” 
for the law holds—* it is to be presumed 
that the same was made during the testa- 
tor’s frenzy, insomuch that if there be but 
one word sounding to folly, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the testator was not of sound 
mind and memory when he made the 
sume.”; This is the law in the case of a 
person who is sometimes sane, and some- 
times insane ; and of whose exact condition, 
when the will was written, you have no 
direct proof. 

Besides being called upon to determine 
the condition of persons supposed to be 
insane, medical men are frequently re- 
quested to give an opinion respecting the 
probable issue of the disease, whether, in 
placing the property of the insane person 
in the hands of trustees, the means to be 
adopted are to be regard@has of a temporary 
or a permanent descripfion. Under these 
circumstances, it is of mach importance to 
ascertain the extent of recoveries which 
have taken place, the sex, age, and other 
circumstances which impede or favour so 
desirable an event, 

Respecting the number of recoveries, as 


* See case of White v. Wilson.—Collinson’s 


Reports, vol. i. p. 150. 
t = on Wills, p.2,3; ad finem, 


Treatise, p. 
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THE INSANE, AND LUNACY CERTIFICATES. 


stated in tables of the admissions and re- 
coveries, in the great public hospitals iu 
this country, we find that the proportion of 
recoveries has been as 27 in 5: on the 
Continent they have been scarcely more 
than 2in 4. The prospect of recovery is 
greatest in young persons, few lunatics 
having been cured after sixty years of age. 
With respect to sex, lunacy is more fre- 
quent in females than in males ; but in this 
country, where the education of females is 
directed to strengthen the mind, rather 
than to cultivate the imagination and nou- 
rish sensitiveness, this difference between 
the liability of the sexes is much less strik- 
ing than in other European countries. In 
France, for example, M. Prvet calculated, 
in 1802, that there were two female luna- 
tics for every male. M. Desparres reports 
at Paris, in 1823, that the number of males 
admitted inte the Bicetre was 4,552, that of 
females at the Salpetriere, in the same 
period, 7,223. In Bethlehem Hospital, in 
the course of forty-six years, 8,874 lunatics 
were admitted, of whom, Dr. Hastam in- 
forms us, 4,832 were females, and 4,012 
males—nearly one-fifth more of females 
than mates; and at St, Luke’s, in the report 
made to a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1807, one-third more females than 
males were in that asylum. Something, 


also, depends on the condition of the pa. 
tients ; thus celibacy seems to favour in- 


sanity. Out of 1,726 female lunatics—980 
were single women, 397 married women, 
and 291 widows. Out ef 764 males—402 
were single, 201 married, and 59 widowers. 
The fact of the person having been pre- 
viously attacked, and whether the intervals 
are shortening or extending, should also 
influence our prognosis; at the same time 
we should bear in recollection, that many 
persons, after repeated attacks of the dis- 
ease, have been permanently cared. Edu- 
cation, and the premature development, as 
well as an overstrained exercise, of the 
mental faculties, are often exciting causes 
of insanity, and also influence greatly its 
progress, and the probability of recovery 
to health. 

In uncivilized nations madness is compa- 
ratively rare. It is scarcely ever, ac- 
cording to Humsotpt, found among the 
native Americans ; in Russia and Turkey it 
is rare; and M. Deseennerres found only 
14 lunat’cs, in a population of 300,000 peo- 
ple, in Grand Cairo. The exciting causes, 
also, greatly influence the recovery from 
madness, Thus, cases connected with in- 
testinal irritation; others, depending on 
conditions of the uterine system, or on sup- 
pressions of the catamenia, and the puer- 
peral state, all give hope of recovery. The 
least recoverable are those dependent on 
moral causes, and religious enthusiasm, 
All of these circumstances, therefore, must 
be inquired into, in forming our opinion as 


to the necessity of the confinement of luna- 
tics, and the probability of their recovery. 

One of the most responsible duties which 
devolves upon a medical man, and one which 
it behoves him to exercise with great cau- 
tion, undoubtedly is the granting certificates 
for the confinement of insane patients. Itis 
one, also, which is properly looked on with 
great jealousy by the public, but when judi- 
ciously exercised, it should elevate the pro- 
fession above all suspicion of prejudice, er- 
roneous bias, or connivance. There can be 
only one opinion respecting the propriety of 
separating the insane from their families and 
from society. It is only by doing so that 
old associations can be broken, and new sen- 
sations impressed upon the mind ; besides, ex- 
perience has demonstrated that a separation 
of this kind is invariably followed by a re- 
mission of the complaint. Amongst his 
friends the maniac sees only misery, vexa- 
tion, and enemies; everything around him 
contributes to confirm the erroneous judg- 
ments which influence his conduct; whilst, 
on the other hand, the presence of strangers 
almost always suspends the delirium of the 
insane, and aids the influence of new impres- 
sions, which is always useful. Such being 
the case, the only circumstance necessary 
for your consideration is, to determine the 
truth of the insanity, and the advantages to 
be obtained in each particular case by a 
removal from friends, and confinement in a 
lunatic asylum. Friends are always re- 
pugnant to acquiesce jn this part of the plan 
of treatment, and individuals are always at 
hand to throw blame upon the practitioner 
who advises such a step, and thence too 
much caution cannot be observed either in 
recommending confinement, or granting a 
certificate of lunacy,*when friends solicit it. 
This caution is more particularly requisite, 
as the leaning of lawyers is always in 
favour of the lunatic; and a man may be 
somewhat idiotic, a little childish, or even, 
to a certain extent, mad, without the law 
considering him non compos. We ought, 
also, always to bear in mind that, in ordering 
the confinementof the insane, we are placing 
a fellow man at the mercy of those who are 
to have the charge of him ; and if that power 
be abused, how difficult it is to substantiate 
a charge of misconduct or of cruelty. 

No person can be confined in a lunatic 
asylum unless an order is produced from 
some relative or connection, and a certifi- 
cate of insanity, duly specified, either from 
a Chancery commission, or a medical one, 
signed by two physicians, surgeons, or apo- 
thecaries, who shall have separately examin- 
ed the patient at two separate times. In 
pauper cases, one medical certificate is suf- 
ficient, but it must be attested by the clergy- 
man and overseers, or by two justices of the 
peace; within three days, also, after the 
patient's admission into the asylum, notice 
must be sent to the F-4 of the commis- 
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sioners of lunacy, and his admission re-| out annoying others. But it is not enough di 
gistered. to prove insanity, that such a person has sa 
Having taken these views of mental alie-| transacted his affairs with some degree of 
nation let us now examine, briefly, the man- | pradence, and forborne, as it were, to follow to 
ner im which the medical practitioner should | the impulse of his insane opinions, for this to 
perform his forensic duties in such cases. | has been the case, and yet suicide has soon ' mi 
Let us suppose a case de lunatico inquirendo, | followed, or a furious paroxysm of mania as 
In order to obtain such an inquiry the person | has displayed itself. If a medical man be the 


attentive and observing he can always detect ma 
the early approaches of the disease, and it is yet 


must be — to be either an idiot ora 
his duty to demonstrate, from the nature and the 


Junatic ; these inquiries are ordered upon 
petitions by private individuals, accompanied 


by affidavits of his incapability of manag- | tendency of the attack, that the patient will eve 
ing his affairs, by reason of insanity. If the] soon be unfit to be trusted either with the just 
insanity be so obvious that it is readily re- | management of his affairs, or to conduct bim- of | 
eognized by the judge and the jury, the phy- | self properly as a member of society. tion 
sician has an easy task to perform; but| In the legal inquiries into insanity lawyers hee 
where doubt exists, and difficulties arise in| put a peculiar stress on the term unsound pati 
deciding it, then all his skill and experience | mind, which means that a person has not lega 
must be called forward to guide the decision | sufficient capacity to conduct his own affairs ; The 
of the court. He has given the medical cer-| hence we hear of decisions in which a per- clan 


tificate ef the patient’s lunacy, andl he is|son is declared not to be an idiot ex nati- “ 


supposed competent to prove the correctuess | vitate, nor a lunatic, but to be of unsound, licen 
of this, the commission, also, being commonly | mind, that is, in a state of mental weakness, Met 
granted on the atlidavit of the medical at-| or imbecility, distinet from either. But the by ul 

Unsoundness of mind | Lord Chancellor Expon ruled that this was Com 


tendant of the patient. 
may be alleged against a person by common 
fame ; insanity may be even justly imputed 


not enough to place a person, or his property, shall 
under a committee of management. “ There 


to him by his relations and friends ; yet the | is,” says the learned chancellor, “a great days 
burthen of the proof is cast upon the medical | difference between inability to manage a the h 
man, and confinement cannot take place | man’s affairs, and imbecility of mind taken the ¢ 
without his authority. If the propriety of | as evidence of unsoundness of mind. The Septe 
the measure be disputed, as has often hap- | case of a man named Cuartton PaLMer was and | 
pened, and the case becomes one of legal in- | one in which, from the person being much ing a 
quiry, the medical witness is called upon not | stricken in years, he displayed the mind ofa twent 
only to speak as to the prevailing opinions of | child, * it was, therefore,” says Lord E.poy, day o' 
the lanatic, and his disposition to act upon | “ in that sense, imbecility, and ability to hotice 
them, but, also, in plain and intelligible lan-| manage his' affairs, which constitated un- shallt 
guage, to give the court some idea of the | soundness of mind.” Now, let us inquire ed to ¢ 
general features of the disease. He is also| what degree of imbecility of mind amounts in sue! 
required to state the peculiar propensities of | to 8s, for it t, strictly speak - “Ay 
the lunatic, whether they originate purely | ing, be admitted, that becanse a man’s mind license 
from the state of insanity ; and in the exami- | isas weak as that of a child it is necessarily said y 
nation of the lunatic by the commissioners | unsound. Unsound mind can only imply shall } 
and the jary, it is his duty to lead the exami-| insanity ; indeed, in tracing the derivation Visitors 
nation into such a channel as will conduct] of the word, as Dr. Hasiam remarks, it year, ii 
to the full development of the aberration of | seems to be equivalent to the latin insanus, as are b 
intellect. This is not, however, to be effect-| from which the Anglo-Saxon unsound is Metrop 
ed by directly selecting the subjects of the | evidently derived. Imbecility implies a ways, 
maniac’s delusions, as he will often endea-| degree of mental incapacity equivalent to clerk ot 
vour to evade, or pretend to disown, them ; | idiotcy, a degree which renders the person ers, or 
but his consecutive actions and associations | inadequate to the management of his affairs, appoint 
of ideas must be traced down from the origin | and which can always be as readily, and said Co 
of his distemper; and, in passing over the | even more readily, ascertained than insanity, of inspe 
path in which he originally stumbled, he will | and it involvesall the mental evidences which less he | 
again most infallibly trip. It is, however, a | includes unsoundness. by such 
very diflicult matter to prove iusanity; it is| If these remarks respecting mental aliena- Under 
not suflicient, especially when the case in- | tion generally, and unsoundness of mind, be feared in 
volves the disposition of property, to prove | correct, there can be no difficulty in knowing With: 
that the testator was insane ; the nature of | the data upon which the physician is ‘au- itis requ 
the disease, the period of its continuance, and thorized to grant a certificate to confine a The k 
the particular acts which characterise it, are | lunatic, or grant affidavits to obtain a com- who are 
all required to be satisfactorily proved. | mission de lunatico inquirendo. In express- shall not 
The chief value of such investigations is to| ing this opinion I cannot avoid again im- the mere) 
ascertain how far the insanity of the person | pressing upon your minds the great danger relations 
who is the subject of a commission of lunacy, | of hazarding a hasty opinion, or overstepping, the confin 
renders him incapable of properly managing | in the smallest degree, those boundaries and thing con 
his property, and mingling in society with- | fences which the legislature has, properly, marriages 
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drawn around the wretched victims of in- 
sanity. 

Although lunatic asylums are no longer 
to be regarded as prisons for the safe cus- 
tody and punishment of their unhappy in- 
mates, and now most truly merit the name, 
as they possess the character, of hospitals for 
the treatment and cure of the most dreadful 
malady under which humanity can suffer, 
yet it is proper that, in assigning patients to 
them, everything should be done to prevent 
even the semblance of oppression or in- 
justice. Happily, houses for the reception 
of lunatics are subject to strict legal regula- 
tions, and these refer equally to the persons 
keeping such houses, to the admission of 
patients into them, and to their inspection by 
legally-appointed visitors, duly qualified. 
The Lunacy Act contains the following 
clauses on this subject :— 

“ And be it further enacted, That every 
licensed house within the jurisdiction of the 
Metropolitan Commissioners shall be visited 
by three at least of the said Metropolitan 
Commissioners, one of whom at the least 
shall not be a physician as aforesaid, four 
times at the least in every year, on such 
days and at such hours of the day, between 
the hours of eight in the morning and six in 
the evening from the twenty-first day of 
September to the twenty-first day of March, 
and between the hours of six in the morn- 
ing and eight in the evening from the 
twenty-tirst day of March to the twenty-first 
day of September, in each year, and without 
notice, and fer such length of time as they 
shall think fit, and they are hereby empower- 
ed to examine the persons confined therein 
in such manner as they shall see fit. 

“And be it further enacted, That every 
licensed house within the jurisdiction of the 
said visitors appointed at quarter sessions 
shall be visited by two at least of the said 
visitors three times at the least in every 
year, in like manner and with like powers 
as are hereia-before directed and given to the 
Metropolitan Commissioners: Provided al- 
ways, that it shall not be lawful for the 
clerk of the said Metropolitan Commission- 
ers, or clerk of the peace, or other person 
appointed as aforesaid, to accompany the 
said Commissioners or visitors on any visit 
of inspection te any of the said houses, un- 
less he be required for any special purpose 
by such Commissioners or visitors.” 

Under these clauses there is nothing to be 
feared in the present state of the law. 

With respect to the general law of lunacy 
it is requisite to make a few remarks. 

The law throws its shield over persons 
who are non compos, both because society 
shall not oppress them, they shall not be at 
the mercy of, or suffer from, the cupidity of 
relations : and this does not solely refer to 
the confinement of the insane, but to every- 
thing connected with them. For example, 


and circumvention, as in the case of Lord 
PortsvovTn with Miss Haxsox, whose 
father had a complete ascendency and con- 
troul over the unfortunate nobleman, so as to 
destroy all free agency and rational consent 
on the part of his lordship. A marriage so 
had wants the essential ingredient to render 
the contract valid—the consent of a free and 
rational agent.* So, also, when artitices are 
employed to obtain the execution of a will 
from persons non compos, the law throws its 
shield over them, and medical persons may 
be directed to have access to them even 
when no inquisition has found them non 
compos; but this will not be granted unless 
strong reasons are produced for such an 
indulgence. 

I have already stated, that insane per- 
sons are not chargeable with criminal of- 
fences, but their state of mind must be 
proved by medical men ; and, in doing this, 
it is not enough to demonstrate the insa- 
nity; the particular kind of it which is 
pleaded in excuse, must be described, and 
correctly understood. But a non compos 
is not only excused, in the commission of 
criminal offences ; every protection is cast 
around him, lest he should receive injuries 
from the hands of others, and especially 
those of a nature to which his mental im- 
becility peculiarly exposes him.t 

With ope lunatic asylums, the re- 
gulation of the™®, and the granting of cer- 
tificates to confine patients within them, 
the new Lunacy Act, passed in 1832, has 
greatly altered the law. I will point out a 
few of the enactments, particularly refer- 
ring to medical men, as your present oceu- 
pations may deny you the time necessary 
for the attentive perusal of the entire Act. 

In the first place, it defines who and 
what are medical men. This is a y 
important point, inasmuch as any wan call- 
ing himself a physician, surgeon, or apo- 
thecary, however incompetent, might aid 
the confinement of any person not insane, 
to serve private malice, or the avarice of 
an inhuman relation :— 

“That the word * physician’ shall be 
deemed to include any fellow or licentiate 
of the Royal College of Physicians in Lon- 
don; that the word ‘ surgeon’shall be deem- 
ed to include any member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London; and that 
the word ‘apothecary’ shall be deemed to 
include any person authorized to practise 
as such under an Act passed in the fifty-fifth 
year of the reign of his late Majesty King 
George the Third, intituled * An Act for the 
better regulating the Practice of Apothe- 
caries throughout England and Wales,’ or 
under an Act passed in the sixth vear of the 
reign of his late Majesty King George the 
Fourth, intituled,* An Act to amend and 


* See Hageard’s Reports, vol. i. p. 372, 


marriages with lunatics effected by fraud 


+ See Collinson, vol. 1 p. 
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explain the said Act of the fifty-fifth year 
of his late Majesty.’”” 

In the second place, the Act points out 
the necessity for a medical certificate, in 
order to remove an insane person into a 
licensed asylum, justly guarding the in- 
sane; at the same time preventing these 
certificates from being signed by physi- 
cians, or medical men, who are proprietors, 
or in any way interested in the success of 
the asylum :— 

“ And be it further enacted, That every 
medical certificate upon which any order 
shall be given for the confinement of any 
person (not a parish pauper) in a house 
licensed under this Act, shall be according 
to the form in Schedule (C) annexed to this 
Act, and shall be signed by two medical 
practitioners, not being in partnership, and 
each of them being a physician, surgeon, or 
apothecary, who shall have separately visited 
and personally examined the patient to 
whom it relates, not more than seven clear 
days previous to such confinement, and such 
certificate shall be signed and dated on the 
day on which he or she shall have been so 
examined, and shall state that such person 
is insane and proper to be confined; and 
every such certificate for the confinement of 
any person in a house licensed under this 
Act shall, if the same be not signed by two 
medical practitioners, state the special cir- 
cumstance which shall ha®@ prevented the 
patient being visited by two medical prac- 
titioners ; and any patient may, under such 
special circumstance, be admitted into any 
such house upon the certificate of one medi- 
cal practitioner, provided such certificate 
shall be further signed by some other medi- 
cal practitiover within seven days next after 
the admission of such patient into any such 
house as aforesaid ; and auy person who shall, 
knowingly and with intention to deceive, 
sign any such medical certificate, uatruly 
setting forth any of the particulars required 
by this Act, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor: Provided always, that no 
physician, surgeon, or apothecary shall sign 
any certificate of admission of a patient to 
any licensed house, who is wholly or partly 
the proprietor or the regular professional 
attendant of such licensed house ; nor shall 
any physician, surgeon, or apothecary, sign 
any certificate for the reception of a patient 
into any such house, of which his father, 
son, brother, or partner is wholly or in any 
part proprietor, or the regular professional 
attendant, on pain of being deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor.” 

Another provision regards the mode ip 
which lunatic paupers are to be received :— 

* And be it further enacted, That no parish 
pauper shall be received into any house 
licensed for the reception of insane persons, 
without an order according to the form in 
Schedule (D) aunexed to this Act, under 
the hand and seal of one justice of the 


peace, or an order according to the form in 
Schedule (E) annexed to this Act, signed 
by the officiating clergyman aad one of the 
overseers of the poor of the parish to which 
such pauper shall belong, aad also a medi- 
cal certificate according to the form in Sche- 
dule (F) anuexed to this Act, signed by one 
physician, surgeon, or apothecary, that such 
parish pauper is insane, and a proper person 
to be confined; and if any person shall 
knowingly and wilfully receive any parish 
pauper represented or alleged to be insane 
into any licensed house, without such order 
and medical certificate, every person so 
offending shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor.” 

The Act farther enacts, that lunatic asy- 
lums are to be visited by medical men :— 

“ And be it further enacted, That in every 
house licensed under this Act there shall 
(if it contain one hundred patients) be a 
resident physician, surgeon, or apothecary ; 
and every such house containing less than 
one hundred patients (in case such house 
shall not be kept by a physician, surgeon, 
or apothecary ) shall be visited twice in every 
week by a physician, surgeon, or apothe- 
cary ; and such resident attendaat, or visit- 
ing physician, surgeon, or apothecary, is 
hereby respectively required, once in every 
week, to make and sign a statement of the 
health of all the patients, and the condition 
of the house, according to the form in 
Schedule (1) annexed to this Act; and such 
statement shall be entered in a book to be 
kept at such house, and be regularly laid 
before the visiting Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners, or visitors, for their inspection and 
signature. 

“ Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, That when any house shall be li- 
censed to receive less than eleven insane 
persons, then and in such case it shall and 
may be lawful for a majority of the said 
Commissioners, at any meeting under this 
Act, or any three of the said visitors, if they 
shall so think fit, to direct and permit that 
such house shall be visited by the physi- 
cian, surgeon, or apothecary, once at the 
least in four weeks, instead of twice in every 
week: Provided always, that such permis- 
sion shall be in handwriting under the hands 
and seals of five of the said Commissioners or 
three of the said visitors, as the case may 
require, according to the form in Schedule 
(KX) annexed to this Act, and shall be sub- 
ject to such alteration or revocation as the 
said Commissioners or Justices respectively 
shall think fit; and that sach physician, 
surgeon, or apothecary, shall enter in a book 
to be kept for that purpose the date of his 
visit, and the condition of the house, and 
State of health of the patients therein.” 

Insane persons are sometimes to be re- 
ceived into unlicensed houses, but legal 
provision is made for this :— 

“ And be it further enacted, That no per- 
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son (except he be a guardian or relative 
who does not derive any profit from the 
charge, or a committee appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor, or other the person or per- 

sous intrusted as aforesaid,) shall, under 
pain of being deemed guilty of misdemeanor, 
receive to board or lodge in any house not 
licensed under this Act, or take the care or 
charge of, any insane person, without first 
having the like order and medical certi- 
ficates as are required on the admission of 
an insane person, (not being a parish pauper 
patient) into a licensed house. 


“ And be it further enacted, That every 
person (except as aforesaid) who shall re- 
ceive to board or lodge in any house not 
licensed under this Act, or take the care or 
charge of, any insane male or female person, 
shall, within twelve calendar months next 
after, if such insane persons respectively 
shall not previously have returned to their 
own or usual place of abode, transmit to the 
vlerk of the Metropolitan Commissioners a 
copy of such order and medical certiticates, 
sealed, and indorsed * private return,’ and 
not to be inspected by any person except 
by the said clerk, or other person authorized 
by the Lord Chancellor, or his Majesty's 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment; and every such person (except as 
aforesaid) shall also (if such insane male or 
female person shall not have been removed ) 
on the first day of January in every succeed- 
ing year, or within seven clear days after, 
transmit to such clerk a certificate signed 
by two physicians, surgeons, or apothecaries, 
describing the then actual state of mind of 
such insane person, and to be indorsed 
* private return ;’ and all such orders, medi- 
cal certificates,and returns shall be preserved 
by the said clerk, and shall be open only to 
the inspection of his Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, and of the Lord High Chancellor, or 


other the person or persons intrusted as |. 


aforesaid, and of such other persons as shall 
be authorized to inspect the same by an 
order under their respective hands and seals ; 
and every person (except as aforesaid) who 
shall receive to board or lodge in any house 
not licensed under this Act, or take the care 
or charge of any insane person in any such 
house, and who shall omit to transmit such 
copies of orders and certificates, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor; and the 
clerk of the Metropolitan Commissioners in 
Lunacy, with the sanction in writing of his 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, is hereby required 
to enforce the due execution of this provi- 
sion of law; and he shall be paid or allowed 
such a sum of money for any proceedings 
thereabout as his Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
shall think fit, and to be charged upon the 
Contingency Fund of the Home Office.” 


The forms of the medical certificates re- 

quired on these occasions are also given :— 
“ SCHEDULE (C.) 
“I, the undersigned, hereby certify, that 
I separately visited and personally examined 
the person named in the gs 
statement and order, on the 
of one thousand eight hundred 
and and that the said 
is of unsound mind, and a proper person to 
be confined. 

“ (Signed) Name...... 

Physician, surgeon, 2 

or apothecary.... § 
Place of abode...... 
SCHEDULE (P.) 

“ I do hereby certify, that by the direc- 
tions of Justice of the Peace in 
and for the county of [er the 
Reverend of the parish of 
officiating minister, and overseer) 
I have Fa examined the said 
and that the said is of unsound 


mind. Dated this day of 
one thousand eight hundred and 
§ Physician, 
* (Signed) Surgeon, or 
Apothecary. 


In these respects the law is most ex- 
plicit; and, therefore, any infringement 
cannot be otherwise interpreted than as be- 
ing culpable, and consequently punishable. 


CESAREAN OPERATION 
PERFORMED WITH 
SUCCESS FOR MOTHER AND CHILD, 


At the Midwifery Hospital of Arras, 
By A. R. P. Duenareav. 


Srerwanie Brassart, born at Arras, was 
the youngest of six children, of whom five 
died during infancy, though born of healthy 
parents, She is now twenty-two years of 
age; her height forty-three inches, her 
appearance rachitic. The spinal column is 
extremely convex anteriorly, and the sca- 
pule are brought down near the pelvis, 
especially the right one; the clavicles 
much twisted ; the forearm very convex on 
the ulnar side; the thighs short; the legs 
also deformed. This woman menstruated 
at the age of eighteen years ; the discharge 
continued regularly every twenty or twenty- 
four days, and lasted about three days. At 
the eighth month of her first pregnancy she 
presented herself at the hospital for the 
purpose of getting bled; the author took 
this opportunity of examining her with care, 
and found that the distance from one ante- 
rior superior spine to the other was eight 
inches nine lines; that the sacro-vertebral 
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angle projected forwards towards the pubis, 
and a little to the right, reducing the diame- 
ter of the inlet to two inches. 

On the 20th of April, 1836, the patient 
returned to the hospital. Having now 
arrived at the term of her pregnancy, on the 
24th, the pains set in with force, and at six 
o’clock the os uteri presented a dilatation 
of from teu lines to an inch. The mem- 
branes protruded a little, but no portion of 
the infant was accessible to the finger. 
The author ordered a bath and a lavement ; 
called together the other medical men of 
the hospital in cousultation, and prepared 
everything necessary for the operation, 
which was subsequently judged necessary 
by all who saw the case. 

operator commenced by making an 
incision along the linea alba, beginning 
about two inches above the pubis, and ex- 
tending upwards to two and a half inches 
above the umbilicus; this divided the skin 
and cellular membrane ; the aponeurosis 
was laid bare by several other successive 
incisions, and the peritoneum soon appeared 
at the upper part of the wound, It was 
raised up with a dissecting forceps, and 
opened, The fluid contained in the cavity 
of the peritoneum escaped, and the perito- 
neum itself, with the aponeurosis, was 
divided in the direction of the original 
incision, with a probe-pointed bistoury, 
guided along the index finger. The epi- 
ploon first presented itself to view ; it was 
very lung, and covered the uterus and 
intestines completely; it was lifted up, and 
held on one side, by an assistant, together 
with some coils of the small intestine, which 
escaped from the upper angle of the wound. 
The position of the uterus, relatively to the 
opening in the abdominal wall, was now 
ascertained ; the centre of the organ cor- 
responded exactly with the middle of the 
incision ; the anterior surface of the uterus 
was accordingly divided along its whole 
length, a gush of blood indicating that the 
bistoury had penetrated its cavity and 
wounded the placenta. The incision was 
immediately enlarged with a blunt-pointed 
bistoury. The membranes presented them- 
selves at its lower part, and were opened, 
great care being taken to prevent the effu- 
sion of the liquor amnii into the cavity of 
the abdomen. 

The right hand of the operator was now 
introduced into the uterus, and the placenta 
being pushed on one side, the foetus was 
brought into view ; the position in which it 
lay was the first, with the summit of the 
head over the inlet of the pelvis; the legs 
were seized with the right hand, the trunk 
with the left, and the uterus was thus 
quickly emptied of a child, weighing six 
pounds four ounces, and alive. 

After a lapse of about three minutes the 
uterus began to contract, whereon the ope- 
rator detached the placenta, and removed 
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it, together with the membranes, and any 
clots of blood contained in the cavity of the 
uterus. The index finger being carried 
through the wound, into the cervix uteri, 
the latter was found supple and dilated. 
Au assistant passed his indicator into the 
vagina, and the readiness with which both 
fingers came into contact, through the dilat- 
ed orifice, showed that no obstacle to the 
future discharge of the lochiw, &c. pre- 
sented itself. The uterus was now ina 
state of complete contraction ; three points 
of suture were placed in the abdominal 
wound ; a mesh of lint was introduced into 
the lower angle, and the whole supported 
by the usual apparatus of compresses, ban- 
dage, &c, The operation did not occupy 
above twenty minutes, and was perfectly 
well supported by the patient. On being 
placed in bed she was ordered to take a 
calming draught, composed as follows :— 

Kk Lettuce-water, Ziv; Syrup of violet, 
Orange flower-water, 3ij; Landanum, 
gut, x. 

Ist day. The two first hours after the 
operation were passed quietly. At mid- 
day the patient experienced very severe 

in in the right iliac region, which was 
alleviated by an application of fifteen 
leeches. At four o'clock a great deal of 
agitation and vomiting, At six, renewed 
agitation, with acute pains between the 
shoulders; pulse 100, Some lochial discharge 
through the vagina; a little delirium at 
night. Calming draught. 

2nd day. Vomiting repeated; pulse 
strong and accelerated, sharp. On remov- 
ing the dressings a portion of the epiploon 
was found to have escaped through the 
upper angle of the wound; it was easily 
returned, and keptin place by strips of stick - 
ing-plaster. A large cataplasm was placed 
over the abdomen ; pain and vomiting dimi- 
nished; two hours sleep during the night; 
towards morning, cough and oppressed re- 
spiration. Bled twice from the arm during 
the day. Infusion of gum for drink. 

3rd day. The lochia continue to flow; 
abdominal pains less severe; oppression 
less. Passed a quiet night; two hours 
sleep; four very feetid stools. Lavement 
of linseed and poppy-heads. Emollient 
cataplasm every six hours to the abdomen. 

4th day. Dressings removed, The wound 
looks well; suppuration has commenced ; 
night passed quietly ; several hours sleep. 

5th day. The patient seems a little dull, 
but no bad symptoms; pain between the 
shoulders, and in the left leg. Friction 
with wther over the painful parts. Lave- 
ment injection of an emollient fluid into the 
vagina, 

6th day. Colicky pains in the abdomen ; 
cough ; headach; pain in the side during 
the night ; three foul stools. Lavement of 
rice-water and syrup of gum. 

7th day. General state is good ; appetite 
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returns; cough, with some expectoration ; 
good sleep. Chicken broth. 

sth day. Same state ; same regimen. 

9th day. Is going on well; appetite ; no 
fever; the dressings are changed, and the 
sutures removed, with the mesh. A great 
portion of the wound is united ; the infe- 
rior angle, however, still discharges some 
pus; the whole is covered with long bands 
of sticking-plaster, and the abdomen, in 
turn, covered with a large poultice. 

10th and following days. From this time 
up to the 22nd day, when the cure was 
complete, the poultices were continued, and 
the proud flesh cut down with the nitrate 
of silver. The functions were soon com- 
pletely re-established, and food gradually 
given. Towards the 15th day a general 
cedema set in, but this was soon removed by 
diuretics, and from that time the patient's 
convalescence went on undisturbed by any 
accident, She left the hospital sixty-three 
days after the operation. The child con- 
tinued to enjoy good health, but was put to 
nurse, as the mother never had any milk.— 
La Presse Medicale, No. 7, 1837. 


ON PROSTITUTION 
IN THE 
CITY OF PARIs; 
CONSIDERED UNDER THE HEADS OF PUBLIC 
HYGIENE, MORALS, AND INTERNAL POLICE, 


De la Prostitution dans la Ville de Paris, 
considerée sous le Rapport de U Hygiene 
Publique, de la Morale, et de U Administra- 
tion ; ourrage appuyé de Documens Statis- 
tiques, puisés dans les Archives de la Pré- 
fecture de Police, avec cartes et Tableaux. 
Par A. J.B. Mem. 
du Cons, de Salubrité de la Ville de Paris, 
Medécin de UHoépital de la Pitié, &c. 
Paris. Bailliere. 1836. Two Vols., 8vo, 
pp. 580, 624. 

( Continued from page 2A.) 

We pursue our analysis of this work, 
which cannot, with consistency, be trans- 
lated into any periodical but one which is 
devoted to medicine and health,—a circam- 
stance which induces us to render our task 
complete, without regard to space, in order 
that the greatest quantity of information that 
can be obtained from the pages ‘of M. Du- 
chatelet may be placed within the reach of 
all those persons whose influence over 
hygiene and social life can be exerted with 
advantage. We recommence our labours 
with the second section of the work, which 
is one of considerable, though net, perhaps, 
of such general, importance as the first. It 


is hardly necessary for us to premise that 
we shall seek, in the analysis, to rival the 
conscientious delicacy which so pre-emi- 
nently marks the writing of the original ; 
but it is only by knowing the subject 
thoroughly that any reform or change can 
be effected in vicious customs. “ How, in- 
deed,” remarks M. Duchatelet, “ are ame- 
liorations and improvements in the condition 
of a people to be carried into effect, how 
is good to be accomplished, without a tho- 
rough knowledge of the tastes, manners, 
habits, vices, and defects, of the class under 
consideration?” It was under the convic- 
tion of the necessity and propriety of this 
examination into details, that he proceeded 
to trace carefully this part of the history of 
prostitutes. How full, indeed, of the finest 
lessons are the following facts :— 

Opinions which the Prostitutes entertain of 
themselves.—If prostitutes be examined ouly 
in the streets, and in the exercise of their 
trade,—if attention be paid only to their 
effroutery, and the indecency of the lan- 
guage employed by some of them,—it might 
be supposed that they considered their trade 
to be like any other, and that they felt no 
antipathy for it; indeed, that they almost 
considered their name to be a title of glory. 
In fact, before foreigners, persons of free 
and lively conversation, and particularly 
before young men, they boast of their saveir- 


faire, and reproach their companions for 


their inexpertness, giving them the name of 
* colasse,” an expression by which they 
commonly designate a woman of virtue, 
But it is not under such circumstances that 
the minds and hearts of these women can 
be studied; it is in prison, in the hours of 
pain and suffering, and when, by kind treat- 
ment, their confidence has been gained, that 
what is passing in their minds may be per- 
ceived, and how grievous to them is the 
weight of their ignominy. It may be said, 
therefore, that they know that they do 
wrong, and that it is with justice that they 
are despised, and, consequently, they are 
only at ease when amongst themselves, or 
with bad characters. It is plain to every 
observer, that they consider themselves to 
be out of their places, and feel embarrassed 
before persons of a sedate and regular mode 
of life. The view of a mother of a family, 
or of any Woman of good character, is in- 
supportable to them, and they often feel 
pleasure in insulting them, to revenge, in 
some; degree, the contempt and disgust 
with which virtuous women regard them. 
If, in the exercise’ of their trade, they div- 
play hardihood and impudence, there are 
many who, under other circumstances, take 
the greatest care not to appear to be what 
they really are, and, with that intent, dress 
with remarkable attention to decency, en- 
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deavouring to elude observation when they 
come to the dispensary for the purpose of 
being visited, by slipping in furtively and 
unperceived, if possible: all the inspectors 
have observed this, It has also been re- 
marked (says M.Ducuaracer), thatsome who 
belong to respectable families confine them- 
selves to retired parts of the town, to avoid 
being recognised by persons of their own 
country. In general, there is nothing that 
they so much dread as meeting any one who 
knew them before they became degraded. 
I have seen prostitutes in the hospitals who 
had only become unwell in consequence of 
a shock of this nature. One girl lost her 
senses from the effect of the impression 
caused by the sight of one of her country- 
men. They deeply feel their abject state, 
and are to themselves a subject of horror; 
their contempt for themselves often surpasses 
that in which they are held by persons of 
moral character; they regret their fall, and 
form plans, and even make exertions, to 
quit this mode of life ; but these efforts are 
useless, and they are driven to despair by 
knowing that they are considered by the 
world as the dregs of society. While I was 
continuing my researches, a milkwoman, 
who had lately presented ber husband with 
a son, was admitted into a prison, and hav- 
ing taken some simple liberties, and talked 
familiarly, with the women confined there, 
she excited their anger. “ What!” they 
exclaimed, “ she talks to us as if we were 
respectable women, c’est abominable!” One 
of these women, talking lately with a phy- 
sician of the dispensary, owned to him, in 
the fullness of her heart, that she did not 
dare to become particularly attached to one 
man, because every time that she embraced 
him, she should believe that her touch alone 
polluted him. He who has reflected upon 
the inclinations of the human heart, will 
easily conceive how painful such a state 
mast be. There is nothing more natural to 
human beings than the desire of being loved 
by others. Who could suffer without dread, 
and the greatest dejection, to be entirely 
forgotten by mankind? much more to be 
hated, despised, and universally disdained ! 
The thought, alone, of this state causes 
many prostitutes to become lunatics. It 
might almost be supposed that this feeling 
excites, in a greater degree, their pride and 
self-love, feelings which they possess to an 
excess. He who wounds them on these 
points incurs for ever their dislike ; but if 
any one addresses them with kindness, ap- 
pears to take an interest in them, and speaks 
to them of their recovering the esteem of 
society, that single hope inspires them with 
gladness. When they were placed in the 
prison of La Pitie, there was no chapel in 
their division, and when one was constructed 
it filled them with joy; not, certainly, from 
a religious feeling, but (to make use of their 


treated as dogs, and as much was done for 
them as for other persons.” 

A physician, who never entered their 
rooms without slightly raising his hat, ac- 
quired their confidence, by this simple act, 
to such an extent, that the most perfect order 
was maintained in his division, which was 
by no means the case with another pbysi- 
— who affected the greatest dislain for 
them, 

It is owing to this feeling of pride that 
the different classes of prostitutes despise 
those which are beneath them; for one to 
speak of.another as being a girl a vingt sous, 
is an extreme affront; none will acknow- 
ledge that they belong to so low a class, and 
there are continual quarrels amongst them 
relative to the price which they put upon 
their favours. 

These details are, perhaps, minute, but 
when the question is one of good govern- 
ment, it is well to be acquainted with such 
weaknesses, and to make use of them for 
the management of those who are the sub- 
jects of them. 

Religious Feelings of Prostitutes. —W ith 
some few exceptions, these women may be 
said to be in a profound state of ignorance 
with regard to religion. A great number 
scarcely possess a knowledge of the com- 
monest sentiment of the divinity, and the 
most ignorant are to be found amongst those 
who have been abandoned to vice by their 
parents. In the world, in the exercise of 
their trade, and in their intercourse and con- 
versation with men, they are not sparing of 
jests and sarcasms upon matters of religion, 
but in the prison and the hospital they are 
not always profane. Observe them in the 
streets, and at liberty, and it will be found 
that they never fail to make the sign of the 
cross when they meet a funeral, and they 
eagerly contend for the green boughs dis- 
tributed at Easter. One of them being 
taken suddenly ill in a maison tolérée, de- 
sired the presence of a priest; three of her 
companions hastened to the church, but 
when the place was known where the sick 
woman lay, it was required that she should 
be carried elsewhere, which was done with 
the greatest eagerness by the dame de maison 
and the women in her suite. With another, 
an appointment was made in the church of 
St. Sulpice, which she refused to keep, al- 
leging that she was unworthy to enter it, 
and that she had made a vow never to enter 
acharch while she remained a prostitute. 

In the infirmaries and prisons they never 
refuse religious consolation in their last 
moments. If, however, they are commanded 
to attend chapel, they refuse, and conduct 
themselves improperly ; but if its doors re- 
main open, and hymns be sung in an idiom 
which they can understand, they willingly 
attend, and behave themselves in the most 
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It is not long since, that a prostitute hav- 
ing died where she resided, all her compa- 
nions clubbed together to give her a grand 
funeral service, and pay for a great number 
of masses for the repose of her soul. The 
body of another, of a lower class, was fol- 
lowed to the church by a number of her 
companions, dressed in white, who placed 
round the coffin an immense number of wax 
candles, A former prostitute, who had be- 
come a dame de maison, was seen, during 
the reign of Charles X., to regularly attend 
high mass, with a prayer-book magnificently 
bound. She had, besides, in her bed-cham- 
ber, a figure of the Virgin, and many pic- 
tures of saints. Ignorance commonly leads 
to fanaticism, and some of these women have 
masses said, in order that their lovers may 
not be taken by the conscription, and others, 
whom their lovers had abandoned, that they 
wight return to them. 

The belief in the evil influence of Friday 
is general amongst them, and, in conse- 
quence, the fewest sanitary visits are made 
on that day. Every prostitute who is not 
sure of her state of health, and who fears 
being sent to the hospital, if she be found 
to be unwell, will never come to be in- 
spected on a Friday. 

Feeling of Shame in Prostitutes, notwith- 
standing their Habits and Vices.—W ere prosti- 
tutes to be judged, as we have said, only by 
their behaviour in public, it might be suppos- 
ed that modesty, the greatest ornament of 
woman, had become an unknown feeling to 
them; but if they be examined attentively, 
and under certain circumstances, it will be 
found that their greatest faults have not 
always effaced that feeling. For instance, 
if a stranger enter suddenly into the depot of 
the Prefecture of Police, or in the sleeping- 
rooms of the prison at the moment when they 
are dressing, they are instantly seen to cover 
themselves, or fold their arms across their 
bosom. If one of them, having, in a state 
of intoxication, lost part of her dress, be 
taken to the Prefecture, nothing would in- 
duce her to appear in that condition before 
the interrogating Commissary. She will 
borrow what she requires from her com- 
panions, who willingly furnish her with all 
that is necessary. There are many who 
blush whea obliged te expose themselves 
before a number of persons, and who, in 
such cases, by an instinctive movement, 
cover their eyes. At the dispensary they 
become attached to one particular surgeon ; 
they come only at the hours when they are 
sure of finding him there, and manifest con- 
siderable discontent if, by chance, he allows 
a stranger to be present. “I followed (says 
M. Ducnarecer) the lectures given by 
LERIER, 20 years ago, and I shall never forget 
the deep impression made on the prostitutes, 
by their examination, and the demonstration 


of their diseases before a numerous audience. 
All, without exception, even the most shame- 
less, became of the colour of crimson; they 
hid their faces, and considered this inspec- 
tion as a real punishment. In fact, all those 
who have, for 25 or 30 years, studied the 
condition of the prostitutes of Paris, unani- 
mously agree, that with respect to decency 
of behaviour, it might almost be said mo- 
desty, a remarkable chauge for the better 
has taken place of late years. Before, and 
during, the Revolution, mention is frequently 
made of women dancing and walking in 
open daylight, in a state of nudity. But, by 
degrees, as we approached the present time, 
I found fewer details of scenes of disgust- 
ing indecency.” This improvement is owing 
to the diligence and continued surveillance of 
the sanitary administration, and the per-~ 
severance with which it pursues its measures 
of repression and reform. 

Turn and Character of their Minds.—It is 
difficult to form an idea of the volatile and 
changeable turn of mind of prostitutes. No- 
thing can fix their attention, which is dis- 
tracted by the merest trifles. Does not this 
in some degree explain their errors and mis- 
conduct, and, consequently, extenuate, in a 
great degree, their culpability in the eyes of 
men of sense? Itis also impossible to de- 
scribe the loquacity of these unfortunates. 
Noise, tumult, and agitation appear to be 
necessary to their existence, even in the 
prisons, the hospitals, or houses of refuge 
for the penitent ; but in this respect many 
changes for the better have also taken place 
of late years. This love of excitement and 
liberty causes them to continually change 
their residence ; they continually pass from 
one place to another, and some do not remain 
during five consecutive days in the same 
house. This agitation and love of change, 
are they not the signs of inward uneasiness, 
and the proofs that they have to seek every- 
where for the happiness that cludes them? 
The administration was, finally, from the 
frequency of these changes, obliged to re- 
quire that they should remain at least for 
25 days in whatever situation they might 
place themselves. 

Custom of Marking the Body with Figures 
and Inscriptions —It appears that some of 
the prostitutes of Paris, like our sailors, are 
in the habit of marking letters and emblems 
upon their persons, with the intention of 
pleasing some of those who visit them. The 
letters are usually proper names, or the 
initials “* P. L, V.,” the abreviation of pour 
la vie. They are never impressed upon the 
parts of the body which are commonly ex- 
posed to view, but are usually to be found 
on the upper part of the arm, on the deltoid, 
or below the breasts, *‘ It is singular,” says 
M. Ducuartéxet, “that these names vary ac- 
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cording to the age of the prostitate ; those of 
men being almost always found on young 
wemen, and those of women on prostitates 
who are advanced in years, and with the 
latter they are usually incribed between 
the navel and the pubes, which is never the 
case with the names of men. Of late they 
have discovered a method of effacing these 
inscriptions, when an old lover has been 
succeeded by another, rubbing the skin 
with a hard brush being sufticient for that 
purpose, as the removal of the epidermis 
takes with it the chorion, on which had 
been fixed the foreign colouring matter, 
which is said to consist of indigo dissolved 
in sulphuric acid.” The author observed 
fifteen of these slight cicatrixes on the body 
of one young woman, who was but 25 years 
of age. None of these inscriptions or 
emblems, however, are of an indecent cha- 
racter, and the custom itself, which only 
prevails with the lowest classes of prosti- 
tutes, is gradually disappearing. 

Manner of Passing their Leisure Hours.— 
“It may be affirmed,” says the author, 
“without fear of contradiction, that nine- 
tenths of them do nothing at all, and pass 
their time in pure idleness. Those of a 
superior description rise at a late hour, go 
to the baths, eat, drink, amuse themselves 
with skipping, or recline carelessly upon 
their bed or sofa; or, during summer, they 
walk out. Others, of a lower class, re- 
main in the wine-shops, or at the door of 
their residence, eat and drink, like the 
former, and chat with the bad characters 
who haunt such places. Those of the first 
set, who know how, embroider, make arti- 
ficial lowers, and trifling articles of fashion. 
Some read, but the number of these is small, 
and others (but these are fewer still) amuse 
themselves with music. Those of the second 
category work at some trade, or in some 
workshop, or sell in the streets; and, in 
general, they prefer this last occupation.” It 
appears that the reading portion of these 
women prefer romances, or tales of a tragic 
nature, which are capable of exciting lively 
emotions, to any other kind of occupation, 
and never are those obscene and licentious 
books which young people seek for with 
such ardour, to be met with in their hands. 
What, in fact, could such books teach them ’ 
Satiety renders insipid and monotonous that 
which, under other circumstances, would 
prove a powerful stimulant. 

“ All prostitutes,” continues the author, 
“love dancing, and they have in Paris, its 
environs, and the neighbouring villages, 
balls, which they regularly frequent. They 
have also a particular liking for the simple 
game of lote, and in prison it is one of their 
most favourite pastimes. There are also 
some remarkable contrasts amongst these 
women, for if the major part of them exercise 


their avocation at night, there are others 
who do so during the day, and some, having 
a private residence, only receive visits from 
10 o'clock ia the morning until 4 in the after- 
noon, passing the remainder of the day with 
their lovers at balls, theatres, &c. Some of 
these women form a sort of “ practice,” 
which comprises the visits of a certain 
number of persons, and these arrangements 
are of a really curious nature. One of them 
received none but married men, who were 
all known to each other, and were only ad- 
mitted to be of the number by the consent 
and introduction of some of the members, 
who amounted to between 40 and 50. Every 
man who became a widower was excluded, 
in order that the safety of the many might 
be secured. Itis easy, however, to perceive 
that a case of this kind is very rare, and re- 
quires infinite tact and savoir faire on the 
part of the woman, and for one who obtains 
a competence in this manner how many ex- 
pire in the most miserable and abject state. 
False Names adopted by the Majority.— 
“This evil,” says M. Decnateret, “has 
existed from time immemorial, and increased 
to sucha degree that a general measure was 
at length adopted for its repression, and in 
1817 a change of name was punished by 
three months’ imprisonment. The motives 
which impel them to change their names 
are various, but generally come under the 
following heads:—The desire of escaping 
the pursuits of justice, or of the police, for 
infraction of the regulations; a remaining 
feeling of shame; the wish not to be recog- 
nized by relations or acquaintances, or of 
not compromising the name and honour of 
their family ; and, finally, the complete igno- 
‘rance of some who, thrown upon the world, 
without knowing whence they came, attach 
no importance to this matter. At the present 
time the real names are almost sure to be 
obtained when they are registered, though 
they occasionaily change their names for the 
purpose of defeating the objects of the police, 
whom they consider as their mortal enemy. 
It was also remarked that a wife or 
widow never registered herself in her hus- 
band’s name; and the administration, re- 
specting the motive, allowed the false 
name to be retained, though the real name 
was always entered, and even inscribed on 
the card which was delivered to the party. 
It is usual with many prostitutes to give 
to themselves, or to receive from their com- 
rades, a nom de querre by which they are 
more willingly known, “ and as these names,” 
says the author, “offer very marked dis- 
similarities, according to the classes to whom 
they belong, and give a good idea of the 
society frequented by their bearers, the 
education they have acquired, and the value 
they attach to expressions, I have collected 
some of the most common, We give a few:— 
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Sloveuliness of Prostitutes —“ One of the 
distinctive characters of prostitutes,” says 
M. Duchatelet, “is extreme negligence in 
all that appertains to cleanliness, either of 
person or dress, The exceptions to this 
rule are rare, and it may be said that these 
women take pleasure in dirt and filth, They 
care only for what decorates or covers their 
exterior; the rest is entirely neglected. 
When, from any circumstance, they cease to 
be connected with'the public, whether their 
clothes be in rags or not, istotally indifferent 
to them. They have no desire for clean 
linen, aud it is only at the last extremity 
that they wash those garments which they 
possess. This absence of cleanliness is 
most remarkable in women who live under 
the care of dames de maison, in women, too, 
who, for elegance of external attire and ap- 
pearance, vie with the most polished part of 
society. Butis this astonishing’ These are 
the poorest of prostitutes, and the most 
destitute of resources.” The administration, 
after many reports made on the subject, in- 
terfered,“ and though,” continues the author, 
“ dirtiness is still an inherent defect in 
prostitutes, many improvements have taken 
place, and, indeed, some of them, with re- 
spect to the cleanliness called for by their 
sex and avocation, have acquired habits of 
washing which might almost be termed ex- 
cessive, but which are wholly neglected by 
the lowest and most degraded. I may add, 
that vermin of the body, so general in 1811 
and 1812, are not nearly so prevalent. It is 
not the same with vermin on the head, which 
are very common, even with the most 
elegant.” 

Have they a particular Slang ?—Prostitutes 
have not a particular slang, but they have 
adopted a few expressions which they use 
amongst themselves, and in no other way. 
Thus, the Inspector of the Bureau des Meurs 
are called “rails;” a commissary of police 
is termed a “ flique;” a prostitute who is 
possessed of beauty is named a “ geronde,” 
or a “chrouette ;” one without any beauty is 
called a “ roubiou ;” they term the mistress 


of a man his “largue;” and the lover of a 
woman of the town her “ paillasson.” As to 
prostitutes who exercise their vocation for 
the purpose of concealing their connec- 
tion with thieves, it is not surprizing that 
they should adopt the language of their sup- 
porters, but this cannot be said to be the 
slang of prostitutes. 

Peculiar Defects of Prostitutes.—The love 
of strong liquors (says the author) may be 
placed at the head of these defects ; it may 
be considered as general, although in dif- 
ferent degrees. They early acquire this 
habit, from a desire to prevent reflection, 
and they insensibly accustom themselves to 
it, until the practice becomes so strong as to 
preclude all chance of returning to a better 
state, and finishes by plunging them into the 
lowest state of brutality. There is another 
cause, which"acts upon the lowest and most 
namerous class of prostitutes: ignorant 
people, particularly soldiers and sailors, 
knowing, by experience, how much the 
abuse of strong liquors aggravates syphili- 
tic maladies, imagine that a woman who will 
not drink to excess, is only sober because 
she is unwell, and oblige her to drink to 
assure themselves of her state of health. 
How wretched must be the state of an 
unfortunate, obliged, during the same day, 
to drink to excess with two or three indi- 
viduals! Women of a superior class, know- 
ing how injurious such excesses would 
prove to their interests, rarely intoxicate 
themselves, but they consume an immense 
quantity of punch, the favourite liquor of 
all prostitutes, aud also Champaign. It is 
not, then, without cause, that I attribute 
to excessive drinking the particular bell- 
like sound of voice which is met with ia 
some prostitutes. 

Their gluttony, also, is extreme, and many 
are seen to consume what would suflice for 
three or four women of their age. The 
habit of lying is another very common 
defect in these women, aud arises, naturally, 
out of the false and constrained position in 
which they live, and from the opinion which 
prevails respecting them. Anger is very 
frequent, too, with these women, who dis- 
play, when excited, an energy of body and 
mind that is truly remarkable. It is ex- 
hibited in a flow of words, which, from their 
nature, and the originality of expression, 
form a species of eloquence which is pecu- 
liar to this class, and widely different from 
that of the market-women, and women of a 
similar class. In this state they often come 
to blows, when very severe wounds are 
occasionally inflicted, which have several 
times terminated fatally. In these quarrels 
they make use of their hands and feet ; but 
sometimes a sharp instrament is employed, 
and, not unfrequently, the back-hair comb, 
or a six-liard piece, with which deep gashes 
have been inflicted, 
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Good Qualities of Prostitutes.—One dis- 
tinct characteristic in prostitutes is the mu- 
tual aid and assistance which they render 
to each other when in trouble. If one of 
them becomes unwell, her companions are 
instantly grieved, and carefully attend to 
her, or conduct her to the hospital, regularly 
visiting her while she remains there. In 
the prisons, also, when one of them is about 
to obtain her liberty, and is almost without 
clothing, her companions will strip them- 
selves of articles of dress which they can 
ill spare, that she may have what is reces- 
sary; they do this without any hope of 
return, and although, even, she whom they 
assist may have previously deceived them 
twenty times. This trait in the manners of 
these women is probably to be traced to the 
internal feeling that they are abandoned by 
the rest of the world. This feeling of gene- 
rosity renders them prodigal of what they 
possess, and induces them, sometimes, to 
assist individuals who are quite unconneet- 
ed with them, but whom they know to be in 
distress. I have had pointed out to me 
(says the author) a great number of these 
women, who, in times of scarcity, have 
given a loaf a week, or even a day, to old 
people, persons of infirm health, or poor 
families, living in their neighbourhood. 
But it is in the characters of mothers and 
nurses that these women are worthy of 
attention. Contrary to the established be- 
lief, I have found that they regard with 
indifference their being pregnant, which is 
easily conceived, for, as we shall see here- 
after, pregnancy, far from injuring their in- 
terests, only increases their chance of profit. 
I have even met with some who were really 
afflicted at not having children, and who 
assured me, in the most energetic manner, 
that they should feel in the exercise of the 
cares which these helpless little beings 
require, a pleasure and satisfaction which 
would make them forget the pains which 
are inherent to their avocation. It is con- 
stantly remarked, that a prostitute, during 
and after her accouchement, receives the 
tenderest and most anxious attention from 
her companions, who dispute with each 
other the pleasure of washing the child's 
clothes, attending to the mother, and, most 
especially, the nursing of the baby; in all 
these respects acting contrary to the custom 
of unmarried mothers, not prostitutes, who 
are generally little disposed to nurse and 
bring up their offspring. The author con- 
fesses himself to be unable to state what 
ultimately becomes of these children, but 
asserts that many of them die; that the 
great mass of the prostitutes bring them up 
well, endeavouring, by every means, to 
raise them from their own condition, and 
keeping them in ignorance of what they are 
themselves, by being guarded in their con- 
duct before their children; in proof of which 
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he states the following fact, but adds 
another of an opposite character:—A few 
years ago, a little girl, four or five years old, 
was conducted, with her mother, a woman 
of the town, to prison, and being very pretty 
and engaging, was much caressed. The 
child having heard that the wife of the go- 
vernor of the prison had a little girl of about 
her own age, inquired of the lady why her 
daughter did not appear, and what she did, 
and whether she remained alone in her 
room? “ for I,” she continued, “ I am often 
alone in my room ; mamma always puts me to 
bed early, to go and see papa ; and although 
I am alone, I am not frightened.” Being 
asked who was her father, and whether she 
knew him, she replied, “ I have never seen 
papa, but [ hear him every night, when he 
talks and laughs with mamma.” The second 
fact is this:—Two women of the town, who 
were generally quiet and well behaved, 
were once taken into custody ; as they ex- 
hibited great anxiety for their children, 
inquiries were made respecting them, when 
it appeared that each of them had a daugh- 
ter, six or seven years of age, who lived in 
the same rooms, and slept in the same beds, 
as their mothers, who prostituted themselves 
before their children. 

Lovers and Bullies of Prostitutes.—It may 
be considered as an invariable rule (says 
M. Duchatelet) that although the impetu- 
osity of the passions is, with certain women, 
the first cause of prostitution, yet, once 
entered on their career, they feel entirely 
indifferent to all who approach them, or, 
more frequently, conceal the deepest disgust 
under the caresses of which the love of gold, 
or hunger, renders them so prodigal. It is 
not, therefore, very astonishing, that they 
should attach themselves to one particular 
individual, in whom they seek to fill up the 
blank which is necessarily left in their 
heart by the life that they lead, and the in- 
dignities with which they are overwhelmed, 
But who are the persons that are selected 
by these women? They are individuals 
whose social position varies as much as 
does the position of their mistresses. The 
letters which they receive, when in prison, 
&c., prove that there are amongst them per- 
sous not only of good education, but some 
who, by their position in the world, excite 
our surprise at their names being com- 
promised ia such affairs. It will scarcely 
be credited that the general, the man of 
letters, the nobleman, the financier, and per- 
sons of all other classes, down to the lowest, 
figure amongst them. Generally, however, 
the superior class of prostitutes choose their 
lovers from the students of law and medi- 
cine, and the barristers, The superior in- 
formation possessed by these young men, 
and the pleasure which is derived from by an 
acquaintance with those who are of a cul- 
tivated mind, cause them to be preferred 
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by prostitutes, who habitually see only per- 
sons who are accustomed to good society. 
Those who are of a lower class find their 
lovers amongst merchants’-clerks, tailors, 
journeymen-hairdressers, goldsmiths, jew- 
ellers, and ambulating musicians. The 
remainder abandon themselves to workmen 
of every sort, and the numerous bad cha- 
racters who particularly infest large capitals. 
The attachment evinced by prostitutes for 
these persons is sometimes remarkable, 
some of them going so far as to feed, clothe, 
and maintain them; and it is with regret 
that 1 state, that a considerable uumber of 
young men in Paris have no other means of 
existence, The prostitutes lodging with 
women, the keepers of maisons tolérées, 
always stipulate, on entering, that these 
lovers shall not be forgotten ; that they shall 
be allowed to visit them two, three, or four 
times a week, with other prerogatives, with- 
out any kind of payment being made in 
return. These men are a great annoyance 
to the dames de maison, although they are 
compelled to bear with them. When one of 
the prostitutes returns from a prison, or 
an hospital, itis the custom, in many places, 
to allow them twenty-four hours to amuse 
themselves with their lover; but that period 
beiug passed, they must, according to the 
disgusting professioual expression, “ work 
for the house.” With the lowest and coarsest 
classes, reproaches, invectives, ill-treat- 
ment, blows, wounds, and even broken 
limbs, are not capable of shaking their 
attachment to some men, for scarcely are 
they cured in the hospitals of their wounds, 
than they return to them, although the em- 
pire thus allowed to these men often be- 
comes a species of tyranny which surpasses 
belief, 

The letters written in prison by these 
women, betray a singular exaltation of 
mind; nothing obscene, nothing gross, is to 
be found in them; they contain only pro- 
testations of love, or still oftener reproaches, 
expressed in energetic terms, for these 
unfortunates are rarely loved in return ; 
and if they be detained during any length 
of time, they almost always learn that they 
have been supplanted by some companion, 
in which case they oceasionally satisfy 
their vengeance by beating their rival, or 
even the ci-derant lover himself. 

It appears that, in all countries, and in 
all ages, women of the town have been 
connected with “ bullies,” who, at pre- 
sent, are chiefly advantageous to them in 
the following way :—When it is the iste- 
rest of the prostitutes to infringe some re- 
culation of the police, by walking in such 
of the public streets as are interdicted, &c., 
these bullies place themselves as sentinels, 
and the moment they perceive an inspector, 
they warn the women, who instantly dis- 
appear; or, if a prostitute be seized, they 
endeavour to excite a disturbance, so that 
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she may escape. Without speaking of 
thefts committed by these scoundrels, they 
assemble in some cabarets, ix such num- 
bers, with bad women, perpetrating every 
species of disorder, that the military force 
is occasionally obliged to be called in to 
restore peace ; it is also extremely danger- 
ous to complain to the magistrates of the 
conduct of prostitutes, or to put them in 
prison when they have committed a rob- 
bery ; for these men sympathize with them, 
and the party who complains runs the risk 
of being beaten, or having some injury in- 
flicted on him, This is a sort of leprosy 
in the civil state, which future legislation 
may extirpate, by assuming the same au- 
thority over meu who live by the profits of 
prostitution, as over prostitutes themselves, 

The author next alludes to those women 
whom a depraved and unnatural taste 
leads to select their lovers from persons of 
their own sex. These women are denomi- 
nated tribades, and this sort of acquaintance 
is stated to be very common in the prisons 
where prostitutes are detained. In general 
these women are despised and hated by the 
other prostitutes; but, nevertheless, this 
horrible vice prevails to such an extent, 
that, notwithstanding the regulations of the 
police, which obliges every woman to sleep 
in a se te bed, M. Ducnarerer is 
obliged to estimate them at one-fourth of 
the entire number of prostitutes. 


Di ferent Classes to be distinguished amongst 
Prostitutes.—After treating generally of the 
whole of this part of the population, M. 
Docuarecet points out certain distinctions 
made in it by the police; but first notices a 
particular category of women, denominated 
“femmes galantes,” “femmes a parties,” 
and “ femmes de théatre.” The “ femmes 
galantes’’ are kept women, and in public 
company and public places they are not to 
be distinguished from women of good edu- 
cation; but they know well, when it suits 
them, how to affect a manner, and assume 
looks, of significance to those who seek 
them ; and it is in the houses of friends, or 
in houses of a particular character, that 
they receive visits. These women, being 
frequented chiefly by persons who are in 
good circumstances, attach a high price to 
their favours ; and they are artful and se- 
ducing, which renders them highly dan- 
gerous, They give themselves the name of 
“femmes galantes,” when speaking with 
persons who are acquainted with their 
mode of life. With the “femmes A par- 
ties” beauty. is not alone sufficient, they 
must unite with that, the charms and graces 
of a cultivated mind, They give dinners 
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ments for them, of which they the 
y as- 
a la 


and soirées, and let themselves out to serve 
as an attraction in parties which are re- 
puted to be private, but where gaming- 
tables, and the absence of all moral re- 
straint, assemble the libertines who go 
thither to lose at once their health and 
money. The “femmes de théatre” pos- 
sess also special characteristics, differing 
from those of the preceding classes, and 
have been estimated to amount to three or 
four hundred; but as no certain calcula- 
tion has, or, im fact, can be made, either 
of this or the two other classes, we remain 
in doubt on this point. No one, says the 
author, can deny that these women are 
really prostitutes; they propagate, more 
than all the others, grave diseases, and 
precocious infirmities, and they may be 
considered to be the most dangerous beings 
in society. The police cannot, however, 
treat them as prostitutes, for they all have 
a residence, pay taxes, and conform, appa- 
rently, to the rules of decency ; conse- 
quently, they cannot be refused the out- 
ward tokens of respect which are due to 
virtuous women. It is established, in fact, 
that a woman who makes a profit of her 
person, not publicly, but occasionally, and 
with only a small number of persons, can 
elaim legal redr2ss against whoever may 
treat her as a prostitute. “ Mulier que 
non palam, sed passim et paucis, sui co- 
piam facit actio, competit adversus eum 
qui eam meretricem vocavit.” 

The prostitutes, who are recognized by 
the police, are divided into two classes ; the 
first being styled “ filles en cuarte,”’ from 
their having a special card, containing the 
dates of the sanitary visits which they 
have undergone, and from their residing 
singly in lodgings, garrets, &c. The second 
class are called “ filles en numéro,” from 
their simply bearing a particular number in 
the maisons tolérées which they inhabit. 
And these distinctions, says M. Duchate- 
let, are of the highest importance in the 
administrative police, and cannot be laid 
aside without great inconvenience. _ The 
author remarks, en passant, that every class 
of prostitutes feels the greatest disdain for 
those who are beneath them in circum- 
stances and position, and that it rarely hap- 
pens that a woman leaves the class in 
which she first becomes a prostitute, a cir- 
cumstance which he considers to arise 
from their contracting certain tastes and 
habits which are suited to those persons 
who visit them, There are still some other 
distinctions to be made in this degraded 
part of the population, and first, may be 
mentioned, the “ proxenétes,” which may 
be translated procuresses, as their business 
is, while bargaining with maid-sevants, or 
Semmes de chambre, for oid clothes, to give 
them pernicious advice, and make xppoint- 


benefit. These women, also, frequ 
sume the character of “ marchandes 
toilette,” to cover their real avocation. 
The “ marcheuses” are women, well ad- 
vanced in years, who play the part of du- 
envas to their more youthful companions 
in vice. They accompany them to the 
baths, to the Prefecture of Police, and to 
the houses of individuals who send for 
them ; walking with them in the streets, 
and at other times “ touting,” or pointing 
out, to the passers by, the situation of a 
bad house. The severer the regulations of 
the police are made, the more important to 
their class these women become. The 
Jilles a soldats, or soldiers’ women, are women 
who are remarkable for their ugliness, 
having no fixed residence, haunting the 
vicinities of the barriers, and abandoning 
themselves to the soldiers in the most open 
and disgusting manner. As these women 
are not externally to be distinguished from 
labouring women, it is extremely dificult 
for the police to distinguish them; but 
whenever any of them have been arrested, 
eight out of ten are sure to be found in a 
state of disease. 

The last class to be noticed does not differ 
very essentially from the preceding one, and 
is termed “ pierreuses,” from their being 
generally found in remote, obscure, and 
out-of-the-way places, and especially in the 
midst of blocks of stone, building materials, 
&e., where they conceal their disgusting 
ugliness, and practise, in obscurity, every 
vice that it is possible to imagine. The 
term “ pierreuse” is used by all the better 
sort of prostitutes, as a word of abuse, to 
designate those who are of an inferior de- 
gree. There might still be named the 
* voleuses,” or women of the town, who, 
taking advantage of persons of infirm health, 
or youths, assemble, three or four together, 
and, by hustling such persons, manage to 
rob them, the ridicule and unpleasantry 
endured by their victims, in making any 
complaint against them, generally shielding 
the culprits from justice; but these women 
scarcely merit to be separately classed, as 
the generality of prostitutes do not consider 
that the taking what the purse, or the poc- 
ket, may contain, is a robbery, but that, in 
so doing, they merely “ font leurs affaires.” 
It is doubtfal whether women placed at the 
head of houses of debauchery, should he 
termed “ prostitates.” Many, however, 
have formerly been such, and have been in- 
seribed in the resisters of the police, by 
whom they are now termed “ dames de 
maison,” in place of a coarser and more 
generally known title. 

We have thus arrived at the end of the 
second section of M. Ducnare.et’s work. 
in the next division he enters u the 
“ physiological considerations” of his sab- 
ject. 
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MEDICAL RELIEF IN THE PETWORTH UNION, 49 


THE EVIDENCE 
RELATING TO THE 


MEDICAL RELIEF OF THE SICK POOR IN 
THE PAROCHIAL UNIONS, 


GIVEN BEFORE THE 


SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 


OF COMMONS, 
IN 1837. 


FIRST DAY. 
Thursday, March 9, 1837. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 
Baines, Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Barneby, Mr. Loch, Mr. 
Cartwright, Mr. , Miles, Mr. W. 
Chichester, Mr. Mosley, Sir O. 
Estcourt, Mr, Ponsonby, Mr. 
Freemantle, Sir T. | Scrope, Mr. P. 
Gordon, Mr. R. Wakley, Mr. 
Graham, Sir J. _ Walter, Mr, 
Harvey, Mr. 


Mr. Fazaxercey in the Chair. 


(The figures prefixed to the questions, in 
dicate the position which the questions seve- 
rally oceupied in the whole inquiry, the 
questions and answers now published being 
extracted from the reports of the first and 
second days’ evidence, which included 974 
questions. The same kind of notation will 
be preserved in all our extracts from the 
evidence. The following analysis comprises 
every portion of the medical evidence given 
on the 9th and 10th of March.} 


The Rev. Tuomas Socketr. 


1. Examined by the Cuatrman.) You are 
the rector of Petworth ?—I am; I have 
been rector about twenty years. 

4. Are you a member of the board of 
guardians at Petworth ’—No, 

91. By Mr. Warter.] Do you know the 
union of Eastbourne ’—Yes. 

92. Are there any of the parishes in that 
union that ought to belong to Petworth /— 
Yes, I think Tillington ought; half of Til- 
lington is in Lord Egremont’s Park; I 
think it was a gross thing to take Tilling- 
worth from Petworth. 

93. What is the consequence to the poor, 
in reference especially to medical relief, 
from those parishes being so inconveniently 
appropriated /—The consequence to the 
poor is this, that ix some instances, before a 
poor man can get a dose of medicine, forty 
miles of ground must be traversed. The me- 
dical man who attends the parish of Graff- 
ham, for instance, lives in Chichester; 
therefore, if a person at Graftham is very 
ill, he sends to Chichester. I am stating it, 
however, under rather favourable circum- 
stances, because he has first to send to the 


relieving officer, who may be anywhere ; 
but I suppose the relieving officer to be at 
home, and he gives an order to the doctor ; 
the messenger travels ten miles to the doc- 
tor, then the doctor has to go to the patient, 
and return to Chichester, that is twenty 
miles ; then the messenger who went to the 
doctor has to wait all day at Chichester till 
the doctor comes back, in order to carry 
back the medicine; probably he waits in an 
alehouse, or, at all events, he has to kick 
his heels about Chichester all that time ; 
therefore, when he gets home, forty miles 
have been travelled by the two parties, the 
doctor and the messenger.* 

95. Graffham is ten miles from Chiches- 
ter?—Yes, with a very, very steep hill be- 
tween. 

158. By Mr. Barxesy.} With respect to 
medical relief, you have stated one case 
where it was necessary for a person to go 
forty miles if the medical gentleman lived 
ten miles off ; before this Poor Law came into 
operation, how were the poor relieved by 
the medical man?—Not by a doctor from 
Chichester, but by a doctor from Pet- 
worth, which is about seven miles off. It 
might be that the Graffham man was at- 
tended by a doctor from Midhurst, and that 
was not above four miles. 

159. What distance had they to go’?— 
Five or six miles. 

160. They were obliged to go for their 
medicines themselves in those cases ?—No 
doubt. 

166. By Mr. Wak.ey.] Can you state the 
number of the pauper population in the 
Petworth Union ’?—No. 

167. What is the extreme length and 
breadth of the union ?—I should say four- 
teen or fifteen miles long. It is very awk- 
wardly shaped, bat I should say about a 
dozen miles broad. 

169. How many medical men are there to 
attend the whole of the union ?—I under- 
stand there are two; I do not know of my 
own knowledge. 

170. Have any cases of neglect fallen 


* The following questions on this subject, 
(Nos. 1291-2,) were put by Sir O. Mosley 
to Mr. Hawley, an Assistant Poor Law Com- 
missioner, during the third day's examina- 


tion. Sir Oswald had evidently mistaken 
the statement of the Rev. Mr. Sockett:— 

“ Will you read the answer to question 
No. 93, in which it is stated, that a man 
may be obliged to go 40 miles to get a dose 
of physic ; will you explain how that arises’ 
—I am unable to do se; but T should think 
it very improbable that that is the case: 
this may be as it is stated here; I do not 
know to the contrary ; the medical man may 
live in Chichester. 

“Ts it within your district ’—Yes; L am 
aware of the circumstances of the locality 
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under your own knowledge with regard to 


pers in the ordinary course of his practice 


medical attendance ’-—Not in the Petworth | amongst gentlemen. 


Union, because the gentleman who has 
taken the Petworth Union is a very humane, 
active, diligent man, and he does not com- 
ply with the orders that are issued ; that is 
to say, he does not wait till the relieving 
officer gives him an order ; but if he knows 
a case of illness, he goes and sees to it im- 
mediately. There was a case the other day 
where a woman, I believe, would have 
died, if it had not been for his humanity. 

171. What is the name of that prac- 
titioner?—His name is Hale. He resides 
at Petworth, fourteen miles from Chiches- 
ter. Mr. Hale has under his care the 
parishes of Petworth and Kirdford. 

175. How far is Kirdford from Petworth? 
—The extremest part of all Kirdford may 
be as much as nine miles from the town of 
Petworth. The workhouse of the union is 
in Petworth. 

177. Do you know how many medical 
men there were to attend the poor in that 
district which Mr. Hale now attends, be- 
fore the new system was in operation ’—~ 
No, I do not. 

178. Do you kaow his salary, or whether 
his office was obtained by tender /—I do not. 

18]. What did you pay in Petworth be- 
fore the new union was formed /—I cannot 
tax my memory with that. 

182. Can you state the name of any intel- 
ligent labourer who could give an account 
of the operation of the new law as well as 
of the old law’?—I should say William 
Kingett, of the parish of Petworth. 

186, Would William Dearling be a com- 
petent wituess (—I should think he would. 

258. By Mr. P. Scrore.}] Will you state 
what the evils were of the old Poor Law? 
—It produced improvidence and neglect on 
the part of the poor. 1 am not averse to the 
new Poor Law. If I had had the honour 
of being a member of either house of Par- 
liament I should have voted for it; but Ido 
Strongly object to the extreme oppression 
that takes place upon the deserving labour- 
ing man with a large family, and also to the 
system of medical relief; those things I 
should be delighted to see altered. 

273. By Sir J.Grauam.] As to the present 
mode of medical relief, what suggestion 
would you offer upon that head ?—That the 
medical districts should not be anything like 
so large, and then I think they would be 
taken by medical practitioners living nearer 
to the paupers, andI do not think the ex- 
pense would be greater to the parish. 

274. Would you command the services of 
$0 competent a person, inasmuch as the 
remuneration would be diminished ?—J 
think more so; because, take Petworth for 
example, we have three or four medical 
men in Petworth; if a medical man in Pet- 
worth was to take three or four parishes 


275. You think the circuit of the union 
too large for one medical officer?—I do; I 
think it is too large for two. 

276. Would three be enough?—I must 
look at the map and consider the distances 
to give an opinion upon that. 

293. By the Cuainman.] You have stated 
that paupers, in the case of their own ill- 
ness, or of their families, are exposed 
to great occasional hardship from not 
being able to obtain medical assistance, 
except through the intervention of the re- 
lieving officer; are you aware, that under 
the clauses of the Act, and under the orders 
of the Commissioners, there is no such limi- 
tation ’—No, 

294. Are you aware, .that under the Act, 
and under the orders of the Commissioners, 
the overseers and churchwardens are re- 
quired to give relief in difficult and abso- 
lute necessity, and in all cases of emergency’ 
—I know of no such orders having been 
issued to our overseers ; but with respect to 
medical relief, it is refused to the mother 
and the children of a family, and granted 
only to the father of the family, and he is 
told that he is an independent labourer, and 
he must pay for a doctor for his wife and 
children out of his own pocket. 

295. By Mr. vb Can you state the 
name of a labourer who has been so circum- 
stanced ’—Yes ; his name is Holden, He 
was at work, receiving lls. 6d, a week. 
His family were earning nothing ; they are 
all young. He lives in the parish of Til- 
lington, in the Midhurst Union; but he be- 
longs to the parish of Petworth. He has a 
wife and six children, This man’s wife 
was taken very ill about ten days ago ; the 
man was sent for in great haste from his 
work; he went home; found his wife in a 
very bad state; went to the relieving officer 
to ask for a doctor; the relieving officer 
told him that no doctor was allowed in that 
union to a man’s wife or children ; the man 
in his distress came to Mr. Ellis, who wrote 
to the relieving oflicer expressing his asto- 
nishment at such barbarity, and requesting 
him to lay his letter before the next board. 
He did lay the letter before the board, and 
the answer was that such was the rule. 
Now, I have since been informed, that the 
reason assigned for not granting this man 
any doctor for his wife and children was, 
that he lived in a house of 8l.a year. He 
does live in a houseat 8i. a year, but he lets 
half of it to a man who pays him 3/, 18s. a 
year. This labourer earns pow 11s. 6d. per 
week, out of which he has to pay rent, and 
to feed and clothe a wife and six children, 
and if they are ill to find a doctor. 

300. Do you know whether he applied to 
any magistrate ’—I believe he did not. 

301. By Mr. Barnesy.] Have you any 
medical clubs established there ?—No. 
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302. Are they not recommended by the 
board of guardians to be established’?—I 
have heard of such a recommendation ; but 
I think it quite a mockery to propose a medical 
club to a man that has not shoes to his feet. 

303. Is not it inserted in the contract with 
the medical officers that they shall establish 
medical clubs?—No, I know nothing about 
the contract. 

304. By Mr. Wakcey.] You were asked 
whether you did not think it would be 
desirable for the circle of attendance of the 
medical man to be contracted, even if the 
rate of remuneration were lowered; do you 
know what the rate of remuneration is in 
that union?—Not of my own knowledge. 

305. By the CHAIRMAN.] What was the 
final result of the case of Holden? Did he 
obtain relief ?—I believe not, unless it was 
a fortnight afterwards. The man went 
home, the woman was still very bad, and he 
remembered that upon a former occasion 
when she was taken ill in the same manner, 
the doctor had blistered her head and put 
on leeches; and he got some leeches, and 
doctored her as well as he could himself. 

308. By Sir J. Granam.} If he had ap- 
plied to you, are you not sufficiently con- 
versant with the law to teil him, that by 
obtaining a justice’s order he might get 
relief ?—I do not know that Iam; but if a 
man is to run six or seven miles to a justice, 
the relief may come too late. 

311. Is there no resident justice to whom 
he might have had access '’—Yes, five or six 
miles off. Lord Egremont, who lives at 
Petworth, is often too ill to see a poor 
man. 

312. When you complain of this law, 
would it not be desirable that you should 
know the provisions of relief in cases of 
emergency, which the law itself provides ? 
—Yes, it might be better. 

313. Is there not in the law special pro- 
visions to meet this very emergency’—Yes, 
there are provisions, but how is a poor man 
to get his wages at the end of the weck, if he is 
fo run all over the county to get a doctor. 
Those isions are so complicated, and so 
mixed up, that they seem intended to torment 
the poor man. 

314. Under the old law, a man's wife 
being sick, must he not have gone to the 
overseer before he could have got the parish 
doctor ?—If he had gone to the doctor first, 
the doctor would have gone, and he cer- 
tainly would have gone to the doctor at 
once, and our doctor, Mr. Hale, would not 
have said, “ Where is your order?” But 
now, I understand the contract is of that 
binding nature, that the medical officer 
would not come those six miles without 
orders ; and, moreover, medical relief is not 
allowed except to the man himself; not to 
women and children at all. 

$22. Does the board of guardians object 
to the medical officer taking the discretion 


of ‘going to a poor man in a case of emer- 
gency, without waiting for a regular order ? 
= believe the board of guardians approve 
of it. 

339. By Mr. Pouterr Scrope.] Should 
the parish provide gratuitous medical relief 
all the labouring population within it ?— 

es. 
340. How would you draw the line be- 
tween those labourers for whom the parish 
ought to provide medical relief, and those 
for whom it ought not ?—It must be left to 
the discretion of some proper person. 

341. Where a labourer is receiving high 
wages, say Ils. Gd. a week, do not you think 
that is one of the cases in which the parish 
is not bound to provide gratuitous medical 
relief ?—I do not consider Ils. 6d. a week 
high wages at the present price of corn. 


SECOND DAY. 
Friday, March 10, 1837. 
MEMBERS PRESENT. 

Mr. Baines. Mr. Hume, 

Mr. Barneby. Mr. Miles. 

Mr. Cartwright. Sir O. Mosley. 

Mr. Chichester. Mr. P. Scrope. 

Mr. Estcourt. Mr. C, Villiers. 

Mr. R. Gordon. Mr. Wakley. 

Sir J. Graham. | Mr. Walter. 

Mr. Harvey. 

Mr. Fazakertey in the Chair. 
Mr. James 

342. Examined by the Cuairnman.] You 
are a member of the board of guardians at 
Petworth ’—Yes, I have been a member of 
the board ever since the union commenced. 

362. With regard to the medical relief, 
what is your impression as to the present 
system ’—Our medical relief in the Pet- 
worth union is the same, I believe, as it 
was before the union of the western dis- 
trict, that is, in Petworth; and the same 
medical man has the charge of the same 
district that he had before. 

364. What is the salary now ?—One hun- 
dred pounds now, it was 1101. 

365. Does he take care of the five whole 
parishes ’—No, only two. The other pa- 
rishes are taken charge of by another me- 
dical officer, living at Billinghurst. 

867. Do you know the salary of the 
other medical officer ?—I believe it is 901. ; 
there are two workhouses in the one dis- 
trict, and ove in the other. 

868. From the result of your observa- 
tion, and from your attendance at the board 
of guardians, what is your impression as 
to the manner in which the poor are taken 
care of with respect to medical relief?—I 
think that they are very well taken care of 
in our district. 

369. You do not think that there are any 
complaints of neglect or want of sufficient 
attendance ’—I have of none; our 
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wick ’—Yes, living somewhere in Rudg- 


wick. 


dottor does not require an order to attend 
them ; any one in the parish goes to him, a 
manor a woman, whichever it is that has 
been ill, and he attends to them without 
any order. 

370. Has that been objected to by the 
Commissioners or Assistant-Commissioners, 
or by any party ’—Not that I am aware of. 

371. Mr. Estcourr.] Is the medical 
attendant bound by his contract to do so? 
—No, he has never refused the order of the 
overseer or a guardian. 

446. By Mr. Mrres.} You state, that you 
were perfectly content with the medical re- 
oe as far as your district is concerned ?— 

ves 


447. Do you mean by your district the 
whole of the union ’—No; what I call our 
district is the relieving officer’s district ; 
that is, Kirdford parish and Petworth, 

448. Then, as a guardian, regularly at- 
tending the board, though you are ac- 
Perio with the medical relief given in 

etworth and Kirdford, are you .ontent 
with the medical relief given in W'isbo- 
rough?—-I know nothing to the contra. 
Kirdford and Petworth are more under my 
own eye, and therefore I can speak with 
certainty as to them. 

495. By Mr. Wak ey.] How often does 
the medical man attend the workhouse ?— 
Whenever he is sent for? I do not know 
his regular attendance ; there are not many 
days of the week that he is not there. 

496, Does he make a weekly retarn’?— 


es. 

497. He does not attend regularly ?—I 
do not know that he does not; it is not 
more than half a mile from his house. 

$01. Are there any intelligent paupers in 
the workhouse that could give the Com- 
mitte information as to the treatment they 
receive’?—I do not know that we have 
more than one able-bodied pauper in the 
workhouse. 

502. Not merely able-bodied men?— 
There are several old paupers, but they are 
decrepid and worn ont. 

503. Would they have intelligence enough, 
for instance, to state whether or not they 
have enough to eat ’—Yes. 

705. By Mr. Cutcuester.] You have two 
medical men for your union, Were you at 
the board when it advertised for medical 
attendance ’—Yes. 

707. Do you recollect the form of the 
advertisement ?—I do not. 

708. Do you recollect whether any me- 
dical gentleman tendered for the parish of 
Rudgwick, living in the ish of Rudg- 
wick ?—Not for the parish of Rudgwick 
only, but for the division, 

710. Where does the medical officer now 
reside who attends that division’?—At Bil- 
linghurst, about four or five miles from 
Rudgwick, I think. 

713. Was there a medical officer in Radg- 


714. Did he tender ?—Yes. 
715. Why was he refused?—He was a 


man that we knew nothing of before, and the 
other we did know, and we had no cause 
to complain of him, and of course we 
should prefer a man we did know to one 
we did not know. 


716. It had no reference to the amount of 


the salary, but because the other gentle- 
man was known, and had treated the poor 


properly ’—Yes. 


717. Have you had any complaint at all 
in the Rudgwick division ’—None. 

718. Supposing a pauper was ill, to 
w'iom would he apply for medical relief? 
—-To the relieving officer. 

719. But supposing that the relieving 
officer was gone to one parish, and a person 
was taken ill in the parish of Rudgwick, 
to whom would he apply’—To the church- 
warden, overseer, or guardian. 

720. Do you think that the people know 
that 

721. Or would he apply to a magistrate ’ 
—There is no magistrate in that part; but 
our doctors would not require that; if they 
were told by any parishioners that there 
was a person seriously ill, they would go 
immediately, they would not wait for an 
order. 

722. Would a doctor refuse to go to a 
poor person if anybody told him that that 
person was ill ’—I do not think he would ; 
I have never known either of the medical 
officers refuse to go to any poor person in 
their district. 

Joun Naprer, Esq. 
767. Examined by the Cuarrman.)] You 
are chairman of the Petworth board of 
guardians ’—Yes, and also a magistrate ’ 
I reside in Wisborough-green, the parish 
where the meeting is held. 

776. With regard to medical relief, have 
you heard any complaints of the mode in 
which the medical relief is administered ’ 
—No, I think it is better administered than 
formerly ; I do not think the medical offi- 
cers have so many parishes to attend to 
now as they had before the union, and not 
only that, but their book of patients is 
laid before us at the board, and we have an 
opportunity of judging how many times 
they have been to visit every person. 

777. Donot you consider that that weekly 
return is a very great security for his proper 
attendance ’—Yes, that is exactly what I 


Say. 

Fos. By Mr. Waxcey.] You state that 
you think the medical attendance is better 
under the present system than it was under 
the old; have you the same medical men 
that you had under the former system ’— 
Yes ; I am not quite sure about the parish 


of Rudgwick ; itis the same in both dis- 
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tricts except Rudgwick ; with respect to 
that I cannot speak. 

799. You seemed to form an opinion that 
the treatment was better, because there 
was a book in which entries are made; 
what is the nature of those entries ’—The 
medical atteudant enters every day that he 
attends the party. 

800. Does he insert the name of the dis- 
ease /—Yes. 

801. In Latin or English ?—A great deal 
of it we cannot understand. 

802. If the disease were improperly 


named, would you understand it’—No; we | h 


have several times asked him to put it in 
English, and he said, I cannot. 

803. If the treatment was improper, 
could you detect it?—Noe, 


Mr. Arrava Datntrey. 

858. Examined by the Cuarmmay.] You 
are clerk to the Petworth board of guar- 
dians’—I have been so from its first esta- 
blishment, 

861. Are you a solicitor ?—I am. 

862. What is your salary ’—My present 
salary is 80/. a year, but the guardians have 
taken the liberty to recommend to the 
Commissioners to raise it to 1001, 

907, By Mr. Wacter.}] You wrote a let- 
ter to the Assistant-Commissioner, Mr. Haw- 
ley, on the subject of the operation of the 
law in your district ?—Yes, I did, in an- 
swer to one tome in which he requested 
me to report, 

OLL, Will you read the letter’?—This is 
Mr. Hawley’s letter.—[The Witness read 
the same ; the following isan extract from it) 
—* Lewes, May 3d, 1836, * * * I shal 
also require a statement explanatory of the 
manner in which the rules of the Poor Law 
Commissioners for regulating medical re- 
lief have been carried into effect, showing 
the amount of salaries given in the several 
parishes of your union before its formation, 
and those of the medical districts now ex- 
isting, and pointing out any dissatisfaction 
or objections which may have been raised 
amongst the poor themselves, or the medi- 
cal men, with any other general remarks 
which you may consider worthy of obser- 
vation,” 

Extract from the Answer.) —* With re- 
spect te your inquiries as to medical relief, 
our guardians have not deemed it expe- 
dient to get rid of their old and tried offi- 
cers by supplying their places with raw 
and inexperienced practitioners from the 
hospitals, Rightly considering the super- 
intendence of the medical department of 
relief to be one of the most important con- 
tided to their charge, since its humane and 
effective administration operates upon the 
moral feelings not less than on the health 
aud comfort of the poor man, they have not 
reduced the salaries of their medical offi- 


from exercising their duties efficiently and 
satisfactorily. The salary of the medical 
officer of the Petworth district is now 1001. 
a year ; that of the officers of the Billing- 
hurst district 90/. Cases of midwifery are 
not included, but are paid for separately, 
at the rate of 10s. per case extra, The 
salaries, before the uew law came into 
operation, were 113/. and 97l. I am not 
aware that any dissatisfaction exists, either 
amongst the poor themselves or the medical 
men.” 


913. It appears from the letter as, if there 
ad been some difference about the medi- 
cal assistance ; had there been any objection 
made by the Commissioners to the present 
system of medical relief? had the Poor Law 
Commissioners wished to send dewn any 
raw and inexperienced person to take the 
place of the old officers /—I do not know 
that I had any direct communication with 
the Board of Commissioners upon the sub- 
ject, except through Mr. Hawley; but Mr. 
Hawley’s opinion was, that our medical 
officers were overpaid, and, in consequence 
of that being his opinion, I made those ob- 
servations which have been read, 

914. By Mr. Banxewy.] Are there any 
medical clubs established under the Poor 
Law ’—There are none; the subject has 
been discussed at our board, but it is very 
unpopular in our neighbourhood. 

922. By Mr. Waktey.] Was the office of 
the medical practitioner taken by contract !— 
Tt was. 

923. Do you know what was the lowest 
tender sent in’?—I think there was no other 
tender for the Petworth district than the 
tender of the medical oflicer who was ap- 
pointed, Mr. Hale, who had been medical 
officer to the two parishes comprising that 
district for many years previously. 

924. Have you a copy of the contract with 
you ’—I have not got it here, but 1 can ex- 
plain the substance of it, I think, quite fully 
enough. 

926. Will youdo so ’—The medical officer 
undertakes, in consideration of a salary of 

100/., to attend all ag resident within 
his district, whether they belong to any 
parish situated in that district or not. He 
is not bound to attend by the terms of that 
contract, except upon the requisition of the 
relieving officer or master of a workhouse, L 
think. I am not aware that there are any 
others named, but those two are certainly 
named; but the practice has always been 
for the pauper to go in the first instance tu 
Mr. Hale ; he judges, himself, whether he is 
a proper subject for medical relief, and he 
exercises his own discretion; if he were to 
refuse to do so, the pauper might appeal to 
the board of guardians ; but there has been 
no instance of such an appeal, because he 
has always given his assistance to every 
ae who has applied to him for it, I be» 
teve, 
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927. When you make use of the term 
“ pauper,” in reference to the duties of the 
medical man, will you be good enough to 
describe whom you deem to be a pauper?— 
I take it that, in strictness, the rule which 

ibits out-door relief altogether, except 
in cases of sickness or urgent necessity, 
prohibits the medical man from giving even 
medical relief to any other than a pauper 
who is himself ill; if his wife, or any part 
of his family are ill, the medical officer 
would not be required to relieve them, by 
the terms of that order, in strictness ; but the 
order has been qualified by my conversa- 
tions with Mr. Hawley continually, and 
Mr. Hawley has recognised the right of the 
pauper, notwithstanding that order, to ap- 
ply, if his wife or any of his children are ill; 
so that though the order seems to warrant 
the medical dfficer in not attending, if he 
refuses to do so, yet all the practice has been 
the direct contrary. 

928. Then, according to the Poor Law 
Commissioners’ regulations, and the terms 
of the contract under which the medical 
officer discharges his duty, would an able- 
bodied labourer, who is out of employ, re- 
ceive gratuitous medical relief from the 
medical officer, if he applied for such relief 
in case of sickness ?—Not according to the 
terms of the order. 

930. Now, suppose the wife or the chil- 
dren of an able-bodied labourer, who is out 
of employ, to apply for medical relief, will 
those persons obtain it?—They certainly 
would, without the least difficulty. 

981. Under the regulations of the Poor 
Law Commissioners?—I conceive that that 
rule has been in a great measure abrogated 
by the general understanding which has 
taken plaee upon the subject. The Poor 
Law Commissioners, I believe, sanction the 
practice which has obtained in our union. 
The practice is in direct rio ‘ation of the laws. 

933. If he were to receive medical relief, 
would you then consider him a pauper?— 
I take it that he would then become a pau- 
per according to the designation of the word 
at Somerset House; and we have endea- 
voured to act upon that as far as we can. 

935. By Sir J. Granam.] Does the la- 
bourer, though not strictly coming under the 
term “ pauper,” on applying to a medical 
man for his family, obtain medical assist- 
ance ’—Practically speaking, in our union 
he does; but in other unions I believe he does 
not. 


937. Mr. Mites.} Do you conceive 
that, by the very terms of the order of the 
Commissioners, he may obtain medical re- 
lief? and do not you conceive that the term 
“ sickpess” in that order applies not only to 
the pauper himself, but to any part of his 
family ?-—It wasa subject of debate between 
me and Mr. Hawley, in the first instance, 
but we afterwards came to an understand- 


now te admit the giving of relief in cases of 
the illness of the wife or family. 

939. Was any communication ever made 
to the Board of Commissioners upon that 
point?—There is one letter upon that sub- 
ject; it was written on the 22nd of August, 
1836, to me, by Mr. Chadwick. He says 
in it, that “ All cases in which the wife, or 
any of the family, of an able-bodied pauper 
are suffering from illness, will come under 
the exception specified in the rule, provided 
the state of the patients has been duly cer- 
tified in the weekly return of the medical 
officer: the guardians will, however, in such 
cases, consider actual necessity, and not the 
circumstance of illness only, as the criterion 
by which relief is to be administered, and 
determine the period of such relief when it 
ceases to be no longer so required.” Of 
course, the matter was settled upon the arri- 
val of this letter. 

940. By Mr. Waxktey.| Was that letter 
received some time after the present contract 
was made with the present medical man ?— 
Yes, in August succeeding the March in 
which the contract was entered into. 

941. But the terms of the contract are, 
that the medical man shall attend all pau- 
pers. Then do the guardians consider able- 
bodied men and their families to be pauper 
who are not receiving relief from the parish’ 
—They consider them paupers for the pur- 
pose of receiving medical relief; they con- 
sider them entitled to it. 

942. Is it the custom, in cases of fever or 
of sickness in the workhouse, for the medi- 
cal attendant to order wine and nourishing 
diet (—Certainly it is, and it is allowed by 
the express order of the Commissioners. 

943. By Mr. R. Gorpon.] Take the case 
of men who have not been paupers; if a 
fever breaks out in the parish, and four or 
five families are seized with it, would the 
medical man be directed to attend them, if 
the families were in want?—Certainly he 
would. 

944. Would the board of guardians direct 
wine and other things to be sent to them, 
although they had not been previously in 
the habit of receiving relief ’—Certainly. 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Meeting oN Monpay, Marcu 20th, 1837. 


Tue following is a Report of the proceed- 
ings at the meeting of this Association at 
the Bridge-house Hotel, Southwark, on Mon- 
day, the 20th inst., noticed in owr Number of 
last week. Grorce Westen, Esq., of Dul- 
wich, President, in the Chair :— 


The Cuarrman opened the business of the 
evening by stating, that the present assembly 


ing upon that; and I believe he is ready 


was convened in accordance with two of the 
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laws of the Association. The first object 
would be to consider any proposed altera- 
tions in the laws, but no notices of a desire 
to change them had been given. The second 
point was to attend to the general business 
of the Association, and he would now be 
happy to hear any gentleman on that subject. 
He would, however, take this opportunity 
of making a few remarks on the prosperity 
of the Association. Its present aspect was 
one for congratulation. The members were 
increasing in number very rapidly. The 
“ Benevolent Fund ” was also accumulat- 
ing, and onepart of the busiaess that evening 
would be to elect Trustees to take charge of 
it. A proof of the usefulness of the Associa- 
tion would be brought before the meeting in 
the shape of a deputation from the medical 
profession in Ireland, respecting the pro- 
posed Poor Law in that country. Since the 
meeting at Exeter Hall, neither the President 
nor the Councilhad been idle, The address, 
revised and put into the form of a pamphlet, 
had been printed for distribution. He had 
had several interviews with members of 
Parliament, and had drawn their attention 
towards the objects of the Association, more 
especially to the medical portion of the Poor 
Laws. He had likewise had an interview 
with Mr, Chadwick, the Secretary to the 
Poor Law Commissioners, who had stated 
that he should be happy to ‘receive sugges- 
tions for remedying any evil which might at 
present exist. The Council had prepared a 
petition to the Legislature in support of an 
inquiry into the question of medical relief 
to the sick poor in the Unions, and it had 
been presented by Mr. Wakley, together 
with one from the London Medical Society ; 
but, unfortunately, the regulations of the 
House of Commons prevented members from 
addressing that assembly on the presenta- 
tion of a petition. Another petition had 
been prepared relative to an amendment of 
the General Registration Act, in which, al- 
though there was a column for the registra- 
tion of deaths, yet there was no provision 
made for ascertaining, accurately, the cause 
of death, of which it was very desirable to 
have correct returns. There was another 
extraordinary circumstace connected with 
this Bill. If a child were not registered 
under it within six months after its birth, it 
could not be registered afterwards. That 
was a most improper enactment. It would 
be very easy for three or four persons, who 
were connected with a child which might 
be the inheritor of property, to prevent its 
registration, and thus debar it from its just 
claims. The clause must have slipped into 
the Bill inadvertently. Another topic which 
had engaged the attention of the Council 
was that of quackery ; but as the question 
was at present sub-judice he would not say 
anything upon it. The next grand step was 
a petition to the Legislature for a thorough 
reform of the laws which governed, or, 


rather, misgoverned, the medical profession. 
It was unnecessary for him to point out the 
existing confusion. Part of the Council 
were also occupied at the present moment 
regarding the evils inflicted on the profes- 
sion under the powers of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act; and if any gentleman pre- 
sent could communicate, or procure, infor- 
mation on the subject, the Council would 
gladly receive it. Nothing had occurred 
for a century which was so degrading to 
the profession as the system now adopted. 
( Hear, hear.) 1 conclusion, he wouid re- 
mark that the Association would also be 
happy to receive from any member of the 
profession, hints which were likely to be 
available in the reform of the medical insti- 
tutions of the country. ( Applause. ) 

The Cnairman then introduced to the 
meeting the Deputation from the Medical 
Practitioners of the south of Lreland, con- 
sisting of Dr. Nugent from Cork, and D. 
Phelan, Esq., from Clonmell, and who, he 
said, had come to this country to endea- 
vour, if possible, to prevent the introduc- 
tion of a system of medical relief in Ire- 
land, at all similar to that which now ex- 
isted in England, (hear, hear,) and he begged 
to suggest, that the deputation should at 
once explain their views, and the degree of 
success which they had hitherto obtained. 

Dr. NuGent accordingly rose, and stated 
that the medical institutions of Ireland 
were placed on a very different footing 
from those of England. They were chiefly 
supported by public contributions, and, 
generally speaking, might be classed as 
county infirmaries, fever hospitals, and dis- 
pensaries. There were others, but these 
were the chief. Towards the close of the 
last session of Parliament, a measure was 
brought into the House, connected with 
the Grand Jury Laws of Ireland, which 
contained a clause that seriously affected 
the institutions to whichehe had alluded. 
That clause reduced the salary of the me- 
dical officers to so low a scale, that its 
adoption would oblige them to abandon 
the institutions altogether, and thereby 
materially affect the sick poor of the coun- 
try. From whatever source Government 
received the advice which indaced them 
to take that step, the profession were satis- 
fied that it would also be detrimental, un- 
just, and hostile, to the interests of the 
profession itself. A meeting was accord- 
ingly held in Cork, to which some counties 
sent deputations , and it was determined 
that a correspondence should be opened 
with the Government on the subject. Ac- 
cordingly a communication was made to 
Lord Morpeth, and the measure was drop- 
ped. His Lordship, however, stated that 
the Bill had been introduced with a view 
of remedying several evils connected with 
those charities, and that some such mea- 
sure must be adopted ; and to the indigna- 
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tion of the profession, when Lord John 
Russell introduced the Poor Law Bill for 
Ireland, they found a clause, which gave 
to the Commissioners the sole controul 
over those charities. In the 75th section 
of Mr. Nichol’s Report, on which that Bill 
was founded, there was a recommendation 
to Government to abandon the charities ; 
but this showed a want of information as 
to their usefulness. The deputation were 
then sent over to point out the injurious 
tendency of any enactment to that effect, 
and had an interview with Lord Morpeth 
and Mr, Nichol, when the latter gentle- 
man candidly acknowledged to them his 
rene yes of the affair altogether, and de- 
clared himself ready to go heart and hand 
with the profession iu the reform of those 
institutions, (applause,) and he trusted that 
they would be enabled to afford such in- 
formation to the Government, as would 
enable them to do justice to the profession. 
He could not express the gratification 
which he felt at seeing around him so 
many respectable members of the profes- 
sion. He was glad that the day had ar- 
rived when they began to look to their 
own interests, and he trusted that he 


should live to see the period when the 
profession would be as much respected 
collectively, as they were now esteemed 
individually, aresult which unity of action 
alone was needed to insure. (Applause). 
Mr. Puetan said, that the monopoly 


which affected the medical institutions of 
Ireland, arose from a law of sixty or 
seventy years standing. An Act was passed 
about 1770, by which it was provided, that 
the medical attendants of hospitals or in- 
firmaries should consist of none but gra- 
duates of the Dublin College of Surgeons 
or Physicians, and it continued in force to 
the present day, most prejudicially to the 
profession and the poor. Three-fourths of 
the medical practitioners in Ireland were 
members of the Colleges of London, Glas- 
gow, or Edinburgh. Such men as Sir 
Astley Cooper, Sir B. Brodie, or Dr. 
Chambers, would be ineligible to fill of- 
fices in those institutions. Another evil 
connected with that Act, was the unneces- 
sary expense which it entailed on persons, 
in order to render them eligible for holding 
office in them. Moreover, under the pre- 
sent management, the county infirmaries 
were quite incapable of conferring the ad- 
vantages which they ought to afford ; the 
fever hospitals could not extend their aid 
beyond a certain distance ; and the dispen- 
saries were generally fixed by iufluential 
noblemen, in particular localities, to serve 
their own purposes. One object of the 
deputation was, to prevent the Poor Law 
Commissioners from having controul over 
those institutions; and the next was, to 
afford Government that information which 
would juduce them to exact laws by 
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which defects in them might be removed, 
and abuses remedied. It was a curious 
circumstance, that the funds granted by 
Government, and by counties, for affording 
medical relief gratuitously in Ireland, did 
not amount to a larger sum than was ex- 
pended in England in litigation on bastardy 
cases (laughter), viz., 170,000/. to 
180,000/. per annum. There were 618 
public medical institutions in different 
counties of Ireland, but they were ill dis- 
tributed, and needed some commission to 
superintend them, which ought to consist 
of medical men. A proposition to thet 
effect was now before the Government. 
Although Mr. Nichol’s report proposed the 
limitation of medical relief to the sick poor 
in workhouses, and depreciated the value 
of dispensary relief, yet he must do that 
gentleman the justice to state, that he 
appeared to have changed his mind on the 
subject, and to have determined on leaving 
the management of their affairs to medical 
men themselves, who, however, were anx- 
ious to have the institutions improved by 
means of a commission ; and, indeed, the 
circumstances of Ireland imperatively call- 
ed for this reform. They had pressed on 
the Government the necessity of not bring- 
ing two systems iuto operation in Ireland— 
compulsory taxation for the medical relief 
of the poor in workhouses, and the volun- 
tary system for the support of medical 
institutions. To both of these classes of insti- 
tutions, government grants should be made. 
He much regretted the absence of a medi- 
cal press in Ireland, through which the 
grievances of the profession might be made 
known. The monopoly of the colleges had 
hitherto prevented it. He had lately had 
an interview with Mr. Wakley, who had as- 
sured him that he would promote a reform in 
the medical institutions of Ireland, by every 
means inhis power. There were two ways in 
which he could aid them; Ist, by his ef- 
forts in Parliament, and 2dly by his Journal. 
Tuer Lancer had, from time to time, noticed 
the abuses in the medical institutions of 
Dublin, but they formed but a small part of 
the Irish institutions, and while they receiv- 
ed a grant of 17,0001, per annum for the 
support of charities, not a shilling of 
national money was received throughout the 
rest of Ireland for the same purpose. He 
was anxious that the medical press of Lon- 
don should occasionally expose the defects 
and abuses connected with those institu- 
tions generally. The profession owed an 
immense debt of gratitude to Mr. Wakley ; 
but hitherto little had been done for the 
medical profession residing outside the 
city of Dublin. He had no doubt that 
when Mr. Wakley’s attention was drawn to 
the necessities of the case, he would devote 
the powerful influence of his Journal to 
conferring the same benefits on the medical 
profession of Ireland, as he had rendered to 
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thatof London and England, He thought 
that even the medical profession of England 
had uot been fairly dealt with ; but whether 
that was owing to circumstances which in 
Ireland they could not understand, or whe- 
ther itwas attributable to the apathy of the 
profession in attending to their own affairs, 
he would not pretend to say. The profes- 
sion, however, had the power, if they would 
exercise it, of inducing the Legisiature to do 
them justice. Continuous and combined 
exertion would effect all that they could 
desire, and the medical man who would not 
coutribute not only from his purse, but his 
exertions, towards the accomplishment of 
medical reform, was scarcely worthy of 
being a member of the community. If the 
profession in Ireland could assist their bre- 
thren in England, in the attainment of that 
object, it would affurd them the greatest 
pleasure. (Cheers.) 

On the motion of Mr, E, Ey ans, seconded 
by Mr, Catsr, Messsrs. Castle, Parsons, and 
Whitmore, were appointed Trustees of the 
Benevolent Fuad, 

Mr. Howext said, that the members of 
the Association must have been highly gra- 
tified on hearing the statements made by the 
deputation from Ireland. Those gentle- 
men might rest assured of obtaining assist- 
ance from their brethren here. He begged to 
move, “ That Dr. Nugent and Mr. Phelan 
be elected corresponding members of the 
Association.” 

The resolution was seconded, and carried 
unanimously ; and Dr. Nucesr assured the 
Association, that his friend and himself 
would make every effort to promote its ob- 
jects. 

Mr. Linnacert took the opportunity of 


stating, that he believed it was genetally 
understood that medical men were exempt- 


ed from serving parochial offices. Within 
the last few months, however, he had been 
called upon to serve the office of overseer, 
when the vestry clerk informed him that 
licentiates of the Apothecaries’ Company 
were not exempt. He then ascertained, that 
in the reign of William the Third an Act was 
passed, exempting “ members” of the Com- 
pany from filling parochial offices ; but at 
that time no one could practise within a cer- 
tain distance of London, who was not a 
freeman of the Company. In the year 1815 
the Company waved that right, upon re- 
ceiving a certain fee, aud the Act then 
passed repealed, in a measure, that of Wil- 
liam the Third, and now persons who were 
not actually freemen of the Company were 
liable to fill all those offices. He concluded 
by moving, “‘ That it be an instruction to 
the Council to consider the best means of 
obviating the evils which must result from 
the liability of medical men to serve paro- 
chial aad some other offices.” 

Mr. Sippon seconded the motion, which 


was agreed to. 


Mr. Rowe (of Chigwell) rose and said, 
that about twelve months since the parish 
in which he resided, and seventeen others, 
were formed into the Epping Union, aud the 
medical profession were requested to offer 
some terms of contract to the Board of 
Guardians. They had five or six weeks 
notice of tender, and held a meeting for the 
pu of securing their own interests and 
the honour of the profession. Certain pro- 
ceedings were then adopted, and a second 
meeting appointed to be held, when it was 
resolved that, during the interval, no com- 
munication should be held directly, or in- 
directly, with the Guardians. But two of 
the gentlemen who held up their hands in 
aflirmation of the motion deviated from this 
agreement, and sent in tenders to the Board. 
(Cries of “ Shame, shame,” and “ Names,” 
He did not wish to be inviduous, and 
would, therefore, refer his auditors for in- 
formation on the point, to THe Lancer of 
the 26th March, 1836, At a subsequent 
meeting the seceders came forward to apo- 
logize for their conduct (laughter,) but they 
did not throw up their engagements. Uti- 
maiely a meeting took place between the 
profession and the Boal, at which Mr. 
Power, the assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioner, attended, when they were informed 
by the latter gentleman, that male paupers 
were to be attended at 2s. 6d. per head, 
females at Is. 6d., and children at 6d, per 
head, per anpum, at whatever distance they 
might reside! These terms were accepted 
by the gentlemen to whom he had alluded, 
and who, thereby, scandalously sold the rest 
of their medical brethren. (Cries of “ Shame, 
shame.”) In Epping, the medical prac- 
titioners would not listen to such terms, 
and the consequence was that a young man 
was intruded, from a distance, into the 
Union, with an assurance that he would 
eventually receive from 1007. to 1507. per 
aunum, The talented young man remained 
nine weeks, during which time he received 
7l. (laughter,) and then quitted, By such 
practices did the Poor Law Commissioners 
attempt to degrade the profession in the 
estimation of the public. (Hear, hear.) That 
adventurer was succeeded by another, who 
remained a few weeks longer, but the duties 
ultimately devolved on a druggist of the 
town, since which a circumstance had 
occurred to which he could not but advert 
with the deepest regret. A man, on a Sa- 
turday, met with an accident, and applied 
for aid to the druggist, who told him that 
he was merely suffering from rheumatism 
of the shoulder, and that a swelling which 
had taken place in the limb was not the 
result of the accident, . He remained, there- 
fore, in his injured state until Monday, 
when he applied to a surgeon, Mr. M*Nab, 
who, on examination, found that the shoul- 
der was dislocated, and for this accident he 


had been treated for three days as a rheu- 
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matic patient! Motives of h , then, 
induced Mr, M‘Nab to undertake fe cure 
of the case. Such proceedings needed, 
indeed, public interference, and he trusted 
that the Association would prove an efticient 
means of removing from the hands of the 
Poor Law Commissioners the powers which 
they thus exercised. He was glad to find 
thatthe London practitioners were not suffer- 
ing to the same extent as those residing in 
country districts. ( Applause.) 

The CuatrMAn observed, that the Poor 
Law Commissioners were exerting a mon- 
strous force against the profession, in thus 
terrifying them into an acceptance of the 
Commissioners’ terms, by threatening to 
send down young men at any time to injure 
the older members of the profession, if they 
refused. If those young men could obtain 
a hundred pounds per , they were so 
circumstanced in life that even that pittance 
was an object to them. Such an influence 
was truly horrible in its operation. Their 
system comprised contracts and tenders, 
medical clubs, and, he thonght, self-sup- 
porting dispensaries. The system of tender 
was most degrading to the profession; and 
he had put it to Mr. Chadwick, whether he 
would like to have the duties of his office 
made the subject of tender. (Laughter.) 
Mr. Chadwick replied, that tender was the 
only means by which the Commissioners 
could ascertain what would be approaching 
to a fair remuneration.* With respect to 


* The following, showing the principle on 
which the humane authorities at Somerset- 
house proceed in their estimates of what is 
good for other people, and what is good for 
themselves, occurred in one of the Commit- 
tee-rooms of another institution, on the 16th 
of March :— 

Mr. Wavrer. You have said that a single 
man would live weii on 6s, a week; have 
you made any estimate of what are the 
necessaries for a single able-bodied labourer? 

Mr. Cuapwick. The estimates have been 
handed to me by persons well calculated to 
judge of that. 

Mr. Wacrer. You have not made any esti- 
mate of it yourself? 

Mr. Cuapwick. It has been proved to me, 
by persons able to form the calculation, 
that a single man can lire upon 6s. a week. 

Mr. D, W. Harvey. You have stated that 
when you are engaged in the country, you 
receive a guinea per day; what is that in- 
tended to embrace? 

Mr. Cuapwick. The general expences, I 
imagine. 

Mr. Harvey. What are those general ex- 
pences? do they include your living? 

Mr. Cuapwick. Living at inns. 

Mr. Harvey. Will you have the goodness 
to state to the Committee what is the ave- 
rage daily expense of yourself living at an 
inn? 


medical clubs, it was a mere farce to append 
to them the name of “ independent.” — It 
was said, that where the poor were unable 
to pay the subscription, it would be raised 
for them by voluntary contributions; but if 
benevolence was to supply the funds, where 
was the independence’? It was doling out 
to the man, as a charity, that which he had 
a right to by Act of Parliament. The great 
principle of the Poor Law Commissioners 
was that of saving. There was a great 
blowing of trumpets as to what they had 
saved, but it was merely a saving to the 
rich, to which medical practitioners were 
made to contribute. The Camberwell Club 
was highly objectionable; indeed, the 
whole system was utterly unworthy of a 
respectable profession. The degradation 
was not so great in London as in the coun- 
try ; but the interests of the SS gene- 
rally were identical, and he trusted that 
there would be a unity of action to secure 
them. A petition, founded on the Address 
delivered at Exeter-Hatl, would be pre- 
sented to Parliament, and communications 
would be held with influential persons to 
consider what could be done towards ame- 
liorating the state of the profession. 


Mr, Puexan observed, that the number of 
poor who received gratuitous medical relief 
in Ireland, amounted to about 1,160,000 
perannum. It was quite evident from that 
circumstance, that none but medical men 
were capable of managing institutions in 
which such important and extensive aid 
was rendered 


Some business, not of an important nature, 
was then transacted, and the Chairman 
having announced an addition of seventeen 
members that evening, vacated the chair, 
and the meeting separated. 

Having in this page half-a-dozen lines to 
spare, we abridge the following from the 
evidence of Henry Sopp, a labourer; Mr. 
D. W. Harvey, examiner :—I am earning 
9s. Gd. a week. Of this 9s. 2d. goes for 
flour alone, besides yeast and baking. 
What have you to buy for your family, tea, 
cheese, butter, soap, firing, candles, beer’ 
—Nothing. We all go without these, and 
have been without them these three months. 
(Three winter months !) 


Mr. Cuapwick. From 18s. to 20s. 

Mr. Harvey. Does that include merely 
the comforts of living ? 

Mr. Cuapwick. It does. 

Mr. Harvey. Do you apply in that esti- 
mate of 20s. a day for your own comfort of 
living, your view of 6s. a week being enough 
for the comfortable subsistence of a labouring 
man? 

Mr. Cuapwick. I hardly know how to an- 
swer that question, 
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THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, April 1st, 1837. 


In the last Lancet we alluded to various 
abuses which prevailed in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Westminster Hos- 
pital, and traced them to two sources, 
namely, the vicious constitution of the 
House Committee, and the misdirected in- 
fluence of the medical officers. We dis- 
tinctly showed that the means which had 
been adopted under pretence of rescuing 
the charity from the unwholesome influence 
of a succession of “ particular sets,”’ were, 
in reality, calculated to perpetuate the 
domination of a junto, more mischievous 
than any that had preceded it. 

We described the Treasurer as the leader 
of this party, but whether he really be such, 
or a mere puppet in the hands of others, 
whether he be actually the highest trump in 
the game, or only the turned-up card which 
indicates the suit, does not affect our argu- 
ment; it is sufficient for us to expose the 
abuses to public view, and to associate their 
origin with the party bearing his effigy. 

The subscribers long called for a revisal 
of the code of laws, before compliance was 
yielded to their wishes. Being too nume- 
rous beneficially to take a personal share in 
the management of the charity, they were 
desirous of appointing some deliberative 
body which should truly represent them, 
and they intended that every one of the 
members should have a voice in the election 
of this body. The self-appointed reformers, 
however, undertook the formation of the 
new code, and contrived, by the adoption of 
loose phraseology, to render each regula- 
tion astem upon which any meaning might 
be grafted. 

Care was taken to avoid specifying any 
regular mode by which those functionaries 
should be appointed, although the excellent 
plan adopted in the Royal Institution was 
well kpown to many of the prime movers 


in the affair, In that Society a printed list 


of persons who are proposed to fulfil the 
duties of the Committee for the year, with 


a blank space opposite each name, is sent, 
sealed up, to each member, who, if he ap- 
prove the selection, sends back the same 
list to the secretary, and if he object, 
makes what alterations he pleases, and 
returns it without signature. Thus, every 
member is afforded an opportunity of exer- 
cising his vote without experiencing per- 
sonal inconvenience. Let us contrast this 
equitable arrangement with the plan pur- 
sued by Mr. Treasurer Hatterr and his 
coterie. In the beginning of the year 1836, 
when the new laws came into operation, 
Mr. Hatierr summoned a Quarterly Board, 
and brought forward a list of thirty-six 
persons, whom he had selected, as most com- 
petent to perform the duties ascribed to the 
Managing Committee. The majority of the 
persons present of course were included in 
the list, and quietly elected themselves. 
Even Mr. Gorrie was so struck with the 
barefaced juggling of this affair, that he ex- 
claimed, “* Gentlemen, in the College of 
“ Surgeons this transaction would be called 
“a json.” A fortiori, what would it be 
called in any other assembly? Since that 
time the conduct of this “ pocket” commit- 
tee has justified the worst anticipations. 
No real amendment has been promoted by 
it, but, on the contrary, it has often, both 
vexatiously and injuriously, interfered with 
the working of the Establishment. 

We alluded last week to the mal-treat- 
ment of the apothecary by the imposition 
upon him of unprofessional duties, in addi- 
tion to those of his own department, which 
we should think sufficient to occupy the 
time of any dispensing Briareus. This 
officer is responsible to the Board, in the 
absence of the physicians and surgeon, for 
the proper treatment of all the cases. He 
has to regulate the diet of the in-patients, 
and to compound the medicines prescribed 
for all the patients, both in and out, of the 
house. This would appear, in all con- 
science, to be enough labour for one func- 
tionary to execute ; but the fair-dealing 
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Comunittee, notwithstanding they announce 
in their advertisements that he is to per- 
form, and engage him exclusively to fulfil, 
medical duties in the Institution, oppress 
him with the following regulation :— 

Rule 102. “ The apothecary is to make 
out every week a diet roll for each ward, 
and daily to insert opposite each patient's 
name the particular diet and extras prescribed ; 
and he is to make an abstract of the several 
diets im a printed form, and forward the 
same every evening, totalled and signed, to 
the secretary, by six o'clock ; he shall also 
fill up the weekly return of diets, according 
to the form in use.” 

With the exception of the stipulation 
printed in italics, the whole of this rule is a 
tyrannical imposition upon the apothecary. 
Here are unprofessional labours enjoined 
upon him, which take up many hours 
weekly in their performance, whilst the so- 
called “ secretary,” the pet of the coterie, 
of whose duty these manipulations really 
form a part, has nothing to do but to deport 
himself like a dandy, and to kick his heels 
about the house. What wonder, then, is it 
that no man of competent ability can be 
found lovg to fill this degraded medical 
office ? 

One manoeuvre of the Hatter party, in 
the financial arrangements, is especially 
worthy of notice, The poverty of this In- 
stitution, of which the annual income has 
never exceeded four thousand pounds, had 
made it comparatively virtuous in the ma- 
nagement of its funds. For many years the 
average yearly expence of each bed has not 
much exceeded thirty pounds. An inspec- 
tion of a series of the account-books will 
convince any inquirer of this fact, and a fur- 
ther inspection of the wards will afford 
proof, that (owing to the exertions of the 
apothecary and the matron) the diets are as 
wholesome and plentiful, the clothing is of 
as good a quality, and is as clean, and, in 
short, the whole working machinery is as 
efficient, as in any hospital in London, 

In 1835, the accounts of which year are 
the last of those that are published, the 
total expenditure of the hospital amounted 


dred and six patients were constantly maia- 
tained in the house, and supplied with 
medical assistance and comfort; and medi- 
cines and advice were afforded to 4,979 
out-patients. Allowing £400 as an esui- 
valent for the cost of the drugs given to the 
out-patients, the remainder, divided by the 
number of beds, will give an average of 
£31 18s. 10d. for the expence of each bed. 
The governors of this charity are so aceus- 
tomed to clear accounts, that even the 
thimble-riggery of the “ pocket” committee 
has not succeeded in eluding their vigilance, 
or in materially increasing the expenditure. 
The pocket committee, however, whilst 
publishing accounts which afford data for 
the above-stated calculations, have the ef- 
frontery, in the same publication, to set off 
as a charge against the Incurable Fund no 
less a sum than £492 14s. 4d. for the 
maintenance of seven patients. The diet of 
these patients is not at all more expensive 
than that of the others. The cost of 
clothing them during the year is stated at 
£5 3s. 9d.; and the extra cost is for the 
same time often £18. If we add these two 
sums together, and dednet them from the 
total charge, we shall have a remainder 
of £466 10s. 7d., which, divided by 7, 
will give a quotient of £66 12s, Ild, De- 
duct from this £31 18s, 10d., the amount 
of the actual expenditure, and an oyer- 
charge of £34 14s. 1d., for every incurable 
patient, is substantiated. Now, when we 
reflect that the various donors and bene- 
factors of this fund, devised their bequests 
for the specific purposes of maintaining a 
number of friendless poor, who should 
be disabled by disease; and when we 
further recollect, that this system of «ab- 
straction has been pursued for many years, 
where shall we find terms of reprehension 
which are sufliciently strong to characterise 
this invasion of the rights of the destitute ’ 
We shall not, at present, enter more mi- 
nutely into the subject of the mismanage- 
ment of the Establishment, but these obser- 
vations ought not be concluded without 


to £3,786 19s, 5}d. Four this sum one hun- 


specifically mentioning the fact, that, ill- 
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DIVISION OF THE TENDO-ACHILLIS. 


conducted as, in many respects, is this 
Institution, it, nevertheless, maintains, efti- 
ciently, one hundred and six beds, with an 
income of only £3,786 19s. 5d. What, 
then, will the Pablic, what will the Par- 
liamentary Committee say, when it is de- 
monstrated to them, in evidence, that the 
conductors of Guy's, St. Thomas's, and 
St. Bartholomew's Hospitals, actually sink 
£140,000 per annum in maintaining about 
1,500 beds? Do the annals of misgovern- 
ment afford examples of more heinous 
spoliation ? 


ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRURGI. 
CAL SOCIETY. 


March 28, 1837.—Dr. Bright, President. 


DIVISION OF THE TENDO ACHILLIS FOR THE 
RELIEF OF SOME DEFORMITIES OF THE FOOT, 


Tuere was not a fall meeting this evening, 
but the ings were unusually inte- 
resting. 

A paper was read on the above subject, 
from the pen of Joun Wuairrte, Esq., of 
Plymouth. The author related two cases 
of individuals who were affected with de- 
formity of the feet, on whom he had prac- 
tised the operation, with entire relief. The 
first patient is a boy who came under the 
care of the author in the last year, being 
then about eight years of age. He was 
born healthy and perfect in every respect ; 
but as seon as he was put upon his feet, he 
was observed to pitch invariably upon the 
points of his toes. The undue extension of 
the feet gradually increased in spite of va- 
rious instrumental means of relief, which 
were, for several years, under the superin- 
tendence of a gentleman celebrated for the 
management of deformities, and the advice 
and assistance of many medical men of emi- 
nence. When the author first saw him, he 
was incapable of locomotion without the 
aid of crutches, and even with this assist- 
ance, he could only throw the lower extre- 
mities simultaneously forward during the 
artificial sustentation of the body. It ap- 
pearing to the author that the deformity was 
attributable neither to spinal irritation nor 
to any alteration in the form of the indivi- 
dual bones, but solely to deficient length in 
the muscles, or their tendons, he resolved to 
divide the tendons of the gastrocnemii to 
obviate this condition. The operation was 
performed by passing a narrow, curved bis- 
toury downwards and outwards across the 
tendon, about two inches above the os calcis, 
and dividing it in the withdrawal of the 


bistoury. The external wound healed by 
the following day; in three weeks, a firm 
band of connection was formed between the 
cut ends of the tendon ; and in rather more 
than five weeks, the patient could stand 
alone. Atthe time the author wrote (six 
months after the operation), the patient 
could walk three miles without assistance. 
Casts of the feet were exhibited, illustrative 
of the former and present positions of the 
feet. The second case was one of the more 
common form of clab-foot, in which the sole 
is turned towards the opposite ankle. In 
this case, the operation was performed in 
the manner before described, and was at- 
tended with as great success. The tension of 
the tendons of the tibialis anticus and tibia- 
lis posticus generally co-existing with the 
same condition in the gastrocnemius, the 
author thinks would, in all instances, soon 
yield after the division of the tendo 
achillis. 

The Prestpent thought that this simple 
operation was likely to be very advan- 
tageous, in the relief of these deformities. 

Mr. Lanestarr did not consider that the 
division of the tendo achillis was a simple 
operation ; in cases where it was ruptured 
by accident, it was known to be a cause of 
lameness. In club-foot generally the bones 
and ligaments of the foot were more or less 
affected in most instances, and the deformity 
had nothing to do with the tendo achillis. 

Dr. Littitr spoke so low that we heard 
him with difficulty. We understood him to 
say, that he had suffered from the same kind 
of deformity as was exemplified in the 
second case related by Mr. Whipple, that 
the retraction of the foot was equally 
great. He wore instruments with little ad- 
vantage to the age of twenty-one. 4 
Stromyer, of Hanover, at that period divided 
the tendo achillis for him, and he was now 
able to walk a dozen miles with very little 
inconvenience, though previously he could 
not move the distance of a dozen yards 
without great pain, Dr. Stromyer did not 
proceed precisely on the plan followed by 
Mr. Whipple. He (Dr. 8.) allowed the 
divided tendon to unite again before he ap- 
plied extension. He then gradually ex- 
tended the lymph thrown out between the 
divided edges. This proceeding prevented, 
in a great measure, the chance of inflamma- 
tion coming on. The difficulty of extension, 
in these cases of club-foot, arose generally 
from contraction of the ligaments. Mr. 
Whipple’s cases were not so bad as those we 
constantly see in the streets. In those cases, 
frequently, the foot would not allow of ex- 
tension from this contraction, even though 
the tendon achillis was divided. 

Mr. Suaw exhibited some specimens of 
club-foot from the dissecting-room. In these 
cases the different tendons were preserved, 
and each of the bones retained its natural 
shape. All the displacement was owing to 
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a change in the relation of the ligaments and 
muscles to these bones. Even in the worst 
cases he thought to attain a good result by 

per means. In congenital club-foot, he 
had examined the different bones, and found 
all of them retained their natural shapes. 
Some question might arise as to the pro- 
priety of dividing tendons in the sole or 
dorsum of the foot, when they were impli- 
cated in the deformity; these tendons might 
be removed from their sheaths, and the 
parts take on a badaction. He was inclined 
in such cases to trust more to the effects of 
friction and motion of the different joints 
for restoring the ligaments and bones to the 
natural position, and by this means bring the 
tendons to their natural position. 

Dr. Lirrie had never seen any ill effects 
from the division of the tendons he had al- 
luded to. A very small puncture was ne- 
cessary to divide them, Hesawno reason to 
fear the division of any tendon which inter- 
fered with the deformity. It became neces- 
sary, in some eases, to divide the tendons 
of the flexor pollicis and tibialis posticus 
in order to get the foot straight; the tendo 
achillis being divided afterwards, brought 
down the heel. He had seen this operation 
performed by Dieffenbach, at Berlin, and he 
(Dr. L.) had adopted the same proceeding 
in the case of a boy, fifteen years of age, in 
London. He was unable to walk. He 


now walks about with some difficulty. The 
operation had been only a short time ‘per- 


formed. 

Mr. Lanestarr inquired whether Dr. 
Little had ever seen any bad effects result 
from the division of tendons. He (Mr. L.) 
thought it a serious matter; he had seen 
death result from it. 

Dr. Lrrrie had seen, at least, fifty or sixty 
cases, some of which required the division 
of two or three tendons. He had, in no 
instance, seen serious consequences follow. 
Age was no barrier to the operation. Dr. 
Stromyer had operated on a lady fifty-eight 
years of age, who had suffered from the de- 
formity for fifty years. The only ill effects 
he had seen was in one case, in which there 
was iderable resistance to get the foot 
into its natural position, after the tendo achil- 
iis had been divided. The heel, however, 
came down considerably. An apparatus 
was applied to overcome the resistance of 
the flexor tendons; the pressure of the band- 
age over the foot produced a superficial 
slough. 

Mr. Suaw, in answer to a question, said, 
that the cases calling for the operation of di- 
viding the tendo achillis arose chiefly among 
the poor. In the usual way of treating these 
cases among the rich, long attention was ne- 
cessary, and heavy expense was incurred. 
It would be difficult to form an idea of the 
comparative number of these cases which 
might be remedied by apparatus applied for 
that purpose. 


Mr. Mactitwatn thought that in most cases 
where the patient kept the foot in a proper 
position for a due length of time, a cure 
would be effected. Regarding the danger 
of wounding tendons, this was an idea which 
had got into the heads of surgeons, and was 
very difficult to get rid of. The cases al- 
luded to, to-night, proved that this idea was 
more or less erroneous. He thought that when 
wounds of tendons were properly treated, 
serious danger was not to be apprehended. 
But when tendons and aponeurotic struc- 
tures became wounded, and the parts were 
kept in motion, then inflammation coming 
on, made the matter serious. 

Dr. Wesster considered that cases requir- 
ing the division of the tendo achillis, were 
as common amongst the higher orders as the 
lower. Sir W. Scott and Lord Byron had 
both laboured under a deformity which 
might possibly have been remedied by this 
simple operation, An eminent member of 
Parliament also suffered from this kind of 
deformity. 

Dr. Lirrte had noticed the deformity to 
be very prevalent amongst the higher orders 
in Berlin. The operation under discussion 
touched on another important point in prac- 
tice, namely, the treatment of wounded ten- 
dons. The operation had been first per- 
formed at Frankfort, forty years since,—the 
case did well. In a subsequent instance 
another operator, fearful of dividing the 
teadon entirely, had made an incision 
through half its structure, and stretched the 
other portion by means of an extending ap- 
paratus,—the worst consequences followed. 
Stromyer then commenced his plan of en- 
tirely dividing the tendon, and his cases 
were all successful ; his incisions were very 
small, and approached that of a punctured 
wound. On this ground he was attacked 
by the French journals; while, in 1824, Del- 
pech incurred the anger of the press for 
making large incisions. In one case in 
which he operated he made a large incision 
on each side of the tendon, and afterwards 
divided it. In this case sloughing came on, 
the patient, however, eventually recovered. 
Much of the ultimate success of the opera- 
tion would, of course, depend on its being 
performed in proper cases. In many cases 
where the resistance to getting the foot 
straight was not very great, immediate relief 
would be obtained by the operation ; when 
the resistance was greater, the foot mast be 
gradually got to its proper position. 

Mr. Davis remembered several cases in 
which the partial division of important ten- 
dons, by gunshots, and other means, pro- 
duced tetanic symptoms ; these were imme- 
diately subdued by the complete division of 
the tendons. 

Dr. Lirtte said, that Dr. Stromyer had 
relieved contractions of the knee-joint, re- 
sulting from inflammation, by dividing the 
ham-string tendons. Veterinary surgeons 
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on the Continent had relieved contractions 
of the foot in horses by dividing the flexor 
tendons implicated in thé deformity. 

Mr. Davis had seen two horses restored to 
use by that operation in this country. 

Dr, Livre, in reply to a question regard- 
ing the average time after the operation, 
before patients were able to walk, stated, 
that in children the whole foot is put to the 
ground in about three weeks. In five 
weeks they can walk, but require some arti- 
ficial support, such as a slight steel rod. 
He (Dr. L.) had worn a rod of this kind for 
two months after the operation, and a rod 
of whalebone afterwards, for a short period. 
In his case it was seven weeks after the 
operation before he could walk. The 
youngest patient he had known operated on 
was thirteen months old. In that case no 
apparatus was required, He thought the 
operation offered more advantages if per- 
formed before the patient had walked. 

At the conclusion the President stated, 
that no papers would be published in the 
“ Transactions” unless previously read be- 
fore the Society. This proceeding was 
found necessary, for at the commencement 
of the session, the Society was almost left 
without papers; while towards the close, 
the zeal of the members so much increased, 
that more papers than could be read were 
seut in. He, therefore, hoped that all mem- 
bers who had papers to send would forward 
them early. 


VIOLENT DEATH OF THE MEDICAL 
ATTENDANT OF A LUNATIC, 


Tue newspapers of last week having 
given a very incorrect account of the death 
of a well-known and much-respected sur- 
geon, Mr. Vance, in consequence of injuries 
received by him during a visit which he 
paid toa Mr, Broaptey, an eccentric, and, 


probably, lunatic, patient, in Lower Gros- 
venor-street, Dr. Tuomas Wu.is, of 29, 
Sackville-street, published, in the morning 
papers of Wednesday last, the following ver- 
sion of thelamented catastrophe. Mr. Vance 
was a naval surgeon in very extensive prac- 
tice in London, He long held the appoint- 
ment of surgeon at Haslar Hospital, near 
Portsmouth, and was highly estimated for 
his private and professional qualifications 
by his friends :— 

“ Mr. Vance had been occasionally in at- 
tendance on Mr. Broadley, a gentleman of 
independent property, residing in Lower 
Grosvenor-street, whose habits had long 
been singular, but not such, I presume, as 
to induce his friends to place him under re- 
straint. Mr. Vance was sent for to attend 
him on the 19th instant, and found him in a 
state of so much excitement that he deemed 
it prudent to recommend his being placed 


under the charge of a competent attendant, 
which was accordingly done. Mr. Vance 
repeated his visiton the 21st March, and met 
Mr. Broadley on the drawing-room landing, 
accompanied by the attendant, in the act of 
ascending to his bed-room, on reaching 
which he succeeded, after a struggle, in 
shutting out his attendant aud making fast 
the door. Mr. Vance was proceeding up 
stairs in the hope of pacifying Mr. Broadley, 
when Mr. B. suddenly rushed from his 
room, and coming in violent, though ac- 
cidental, collision with Mr. Vance on the 
stairs, he was precipitated to the bottom, 
and fell on the edge of a window-seat, re- 
ceiving a very severe wound on the fore- 
head. Mr. Vance, although seriously in- 
jured, was able to assist in binding up his 
head previous to the arrival of Mr. Earle, 
who was in immediate attendance, and 
accompanied Mr. Vance to his residence 
in Sackville-street; but, notwithstanding 
the unremitting attention of this gentle- 
man, as well as of Mr. Pettigrew, Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, Mr. Richard Vance (his 
brother), and Dr. Outram, he gradually 
sunk, and expired on the 27th, at half-past 
eleven o'clock, p.m., thus terminating a life of 
ardent devotion to the duties of his profes- 
sion andof exemplary conduct in all the social 
relations of life, which my intimate ac- 
quaintance with him, during a period of 
nearly 20 years as his pupil and occasional 
assistant, afforded me ample opportunities 
of appreciating. The unhappy cause of this 
melancholy event is at present in confine- 
ment.” 


Tue Deatn or tHe Mepicat Srupent, 
named Isaac Newton Slocomb, who was 
killed in an unfortunate broil at Woolwich, 
on the 24thof February, became the subject 
of investigation at the King#ton Assizes, 
on Wednesday last, before Mr, Justice 
Vaughan, when it was proved that the fatal 
blow was wilfully, and, as it appears to us, 
most maliciously, struck, on the temple of 
Mr. Slocomh, by a man named William 
Bayne, a master shoe-maker, 24 years of 
age, with a stick. The evidence of asentinel 
who was on duty at the spot, and other 
persons, testified that the deceased first re- 
ceived a violent blow on the nose with a 
fist, in a fight with a crowd of persons, in 
which he had, with his companions, absurdly 
engaged, having previously excited the 
anger of the — by breaking windows 
in the street. ‘hile lying on the ground 
the man Bayne came up, and, with a stick 
which was concealed by his side, and which 
he had gone home purposely to fetch, gave 
the deceased a tremendous blow on the 
head, afterwards boasting to the sentinel of 
the act. Slocomb died from the effects of 
this injury at his lodgings in the Borough 
on the next ing. The Jury brought in 
a verdict of “ manslaughter” against Bayne, 
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with a recommendation for-mercy, and a 
sentence of imprisonment for one year was 
passed upon him. He is described by-the 
hewspapers to have presented on his trial a 
“respectable appearance,” and was ggid by 
witnesses to be aquiet and inoffensive Wan. 
Messrs. Chambers, Gaselee, and Loch; 
were counsel for the prosecution, and Mr. 


‘arkson and Mr. Bodkin for the defence. 


REPLY TO REMARKS 
ON THE COMPLAINTS AGAINST 
MR. MORGAN, OF GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir:—In Tue Lancet of Saturday last, 
allusion is made to a communication from a 
pupil of Guy's Hospital, who, it appears, has 
written to you with the view of denying a 
charge preferred against Mr. Morgan, of 
that institution, by one of your correspon- 
dents, some weeks since. I claim, from the 
impartiality which ought ever to distinguish 
a medical journalist, that, as you have in- 
serted, entire, the original complaint against 
Mr. Morgan, and only noticed the somewhat 
inaccurate, though well-meant reply to it, 
for the purpose of condemnation, you will 
not refuse to make public, without curtail- 
ment, the plain statement I now offer you, 
of a case which has been so unfairly pre- 
judged, 

The communication to which I refer, you 
have thought proper to style “ the defence 
of Mr. Morgan,” and to designate as a 
“ subterfuge to hide the crime” of which 
wath him to be “ guilty,” merely 

use he has disdained to meet, otherwise 
than by silent contempt, an accusation well 
known, by every pupil present at his lecture 
of the 28th of October, to be utterly ground. 
less. Mr. Morgan, proposing to lecture on 
clinical surgery occasionally, met the pupils 
for that purpose in one of the theatres of 
the hospital, on the day above-mentioned ; 
and, before they separated, most explicitly 
stated to them that, although it was his pre- 
sent intention to give a clinical lecture once 
a week upon any case of interest which 
might occur, yet, in order to obviate the 
ibility of mistake upon the subject, he 
gged it might be distinctly understood, 
that he would not pledge himself to con- 
tinue the lectures at any fixed period or 
interval whatever, (this he repeated twice) 
expressly reserving to himself the right of 
deferring or discontinuing them, should any 
circumstance induce him to alter the plan 
he at that time proposed to pursue. Soon 
after this, upon learning that a clinical lec- 
ture on surgery was delivered every Satur- 
day by Mr. Cooper, and that the course 
given by that gentleman would be continu- 
ed regularly throughout the winter session, 
Mr. Morgan, considering that, as the pupils 
had already two weekly clinical lectures 


(one on medicine, one on surgery) to attend, 
it would be more advantageous to them 
.that he should lecture in the summer, when 
there were sd much fewer demands upon 
their time, in the winter season, during 
which (in addition tothe two clinical lec- 
‘tures alluded to) so largé @ portion of their 
hours of study was necessarily occupied ia 
the cultivation of anatomy, and other exclu- 
sively winter subjects, decided on deferring 
his clinical lectures until the termination 
of the winter courses, when he proposed to 
continue them regularly throughout the 
summer season; and the alteration in his 
original plan thus contemplated was com- 
municated to the pupils in the wards of the 
hospital. 

This, Sir, is “ the crime” for which Mr. 
Morgan has been arraigned at your editorial 
bar; the high misdemeanour of which, 
through contempt of court, it would seem, 
(in suffering judgment to pass by default,) 
he has been, by you, convieted. I say con- 
tempt of court, Mr. Editor, because, from 
the tone of your observations, it is not difti- 
cult to perceive that in the indignant re- 
fusal to plead to such an accusation lies the 
real “head and front of his offending.” 
Had those observations been confined sim- 
ply to the complaint of your correspondent, 
you would have spared yourself some in- 
justice. The manner in which you have 
spoken of “ the perfect unconcernedness 
with which Mr. Morgan’s share of the 
plunder is retained,” and the emphasis which, 
in “bitter mockery,” (to use your own 
phrase,) you have laid upon the word 
“ teacher,” are calculated to convey an im- 
pression respecting the mode in which his 
duties asa surgeon and lecturer of the insti- 
tution are performed, is in itself most erro- 
neous and unjust. No student of Guy's, 
who really attends the practice of the hos- 
pital, would hesitate to bear testimony to 
the readiness which Mr, Morgan displays 
on all occasions, in the wards as well as in 
the eye infirmaries, to afford clinical in- 
struction; ner could, I think, evgn the 
“* discriminating” pupil who complained to 
you, withhold a tribute of applause from 
the evening lectures delivered by Mr. M. 
on general, and particularly on ophthalmic, 
surgery; or scruple to acknowledge the 
advantages conferred upon the school by the 
establishment withiu its walls of an eye 
intirmary, (where some hundreds of cases are 
treated in the year,) the duties of which are 
performed, in addition to the engagements 
imposed upon him as one of the surgeons to 
the hospital, under his exclusive super- 
intendence. 

Candour demands from you, Sir, an inser- 
tion of this letter, and from the Editor of a 
Journal rarely inattentive to its appeals, [ 
expect no less. I am, yours, 

ALPHA, 


Guy’s Hospital, March 22nd. 
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